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THE TEACHER AN AGENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 


Ir is not so many years ago when a dis- 
cussion of international good will in rela- 
tion to the school eurriculum would have 
been considered visionary and impractical. 
The idea has gradually evolved, as histori- 
eal events have made their impress on our 
national life. It is necessary to review 
these events if we would trace the progress 
of teaching international good will in our 
schools. My mind goes back to a meeting 
eighteen years ago in Denver, Colorado, 
when under the presidency of that broad- 
visioned personality, the late James H. 
Van Sickle, occurred the first annual meet- 
ing of the American School Citizenship 
League, the organization then known as 
the American School Peace League. Names 
high in educational prestige appeared on 
that program—James M. Greenwood, the 
forceful, courageous pioneer, a pillar of 
the National Edueation Association, and 
Nicholas Murray Butler, who to-day 
through the great Foundation of which he 
is president, is giving noteworthy service 
which affeets education in every corner of 
the world. These men spoke eloquently of 
international good will and of the oppor- 
tunity of the teacher to forward the idea 
embodied in the expression of the nation 
at The Hague for a better world order. 

This meeting at Denver occurred two 
years after the Second Hague Conference, 
where the United States delegates, under 
instructions from Elihu Root, had spon- 

‘Address before the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Department of Superintendence, 


National Education Association, Dallas, Texas, 
Wednesday, March 2, 1927. 





sored and inspired deliberations which it 
was hoped, as Mr. Root said, would make 
‘‘international justice more certain and in- 
ternational peace more secure.’’ The 
Hague conferences, being the first gather- 
ing of the nations in time of peace for the 
consideration of means of settling inter- 
national differences by peaceful methods, 
really marked an epoch in the relation- 
ships of nations. Many people had the 
faith to believe, after the first conference 
in 1899, that these relations would in the 
future be based on good will, working 
through the practical application of arbi- 
tration and the Hague Court which this 
conference set up. And as the court be- 
gan to function, with the United States 
and Mexico taking the first case before it 
in May, 1902, faith in international good 
will became stronger and stronger. 

This epoch-making expression of the na- 
tions had its reaction on education. A few 
far-sighted educators in different parts of 
the world, principally in the United States, 
expressed the view that a great world ad- 
venture such as this should be noted in the 
schools. The Hague conferences not only 
represented an advance in civilization but 
obviously affected the history of the individ- 
ual country. Particular stress, however, 
was laid on the motive, as given in the 
preamble of the 1899 and the 1907 conven- 
tions, which actuated the adoption of the 
system of arbitration—the desire for inter- 
national comity and the ultimate concern 
for humanity. It was this that these keen- 
sighted educators wished to teach in the 
schools. They proposed first of all that the 
opening date of these historic conferences, 
the eighteenth of May, 1899, be recognized 
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as an appropriate time to teach the signif- 
leance in ‘‘recognizing the solidarity 
which united the members of the society 
of civilized nations,’’ and to point out the 
beneficent results of international good 
will to one’s own nation. 

The meeting at Denver eighteen years 
ago focused attention on the Hague con- 
ferences, which were in fact but the cul- 
mination of that steady advance of public 
opinion which for nearly a century had 
vigorously advocated arbitration and 
friendly adjustment of international re- 
lations, and which, it should be recognized, 
had laid the foundation for all subsequent 
efforts for the promotion of international 
good will. This meeting at Denver also 


urged the celebration of the eighteenth of 
May in the schools. 

Not long after the first Hague confer- 
ence, many civic and religious organiza- 
tions began to celebrate the eighteenth of 
May and urged its observance in schools 


and colleges. It is interesting to review 
the earliest history of this observance, for 
it marks in a way the formal beginning of 
the teaching of international good will in 
the schools of this country. The first com- 
memoration of which we have the record 
oecurred in Bloomington, Indiana. At that 
time all the schools participated in exer- 
cises appropriate to the day, and the stu- 
dents of the state university joined with 
the townspeople in a celebration under the 
direction of the department of history. 
The names of Professor Amos S. Hershey 
and Professor James A. Woodburn stand 
out prominently in this event. 

The historic document on the celebration 
of the eighteenth of May in the schools 
is the letter of the Honorable George H. 
Martin, then secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, addressed 
to the superintendents of schools in Massa- 
chusetts. In this letter, dated April 11, 
1905, Mr. Martin called attention to the 
Massachusetts statute which, as he described 
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it ‘imposes upon all instructors of youth 
the obligation to use their best endeavors to 
instil into the minds of the children and 
youth committed to their care the principles 
of ‘love of country, humanity and universa) 
benevolence.’’’ The love of country, he 
said, was stimulated by special exercises 
in connection with the public holidays 
February 22, April 19 and May 30, “4 
favorable opportunity,’’ he continued, ‘‘to 
cultivate the other two virtues, ‘humanity 
and universal benevolence,’ is now afforded 
in the setting apart of May 18 in commen. 
oration of the opening of the Hague Con. 
ference, May 18, 1899.”’ 

In December, 1906, Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, then United States commissioner 
of Education, addressing the state super- 
intendents of instruction, recommended 
the observance of the eighteenth of May as 
Peace Day in the schools. In his report 
to the secretary of the interior, dated 
December 5, he called attention to th 
movement ‘‘looking to the annual con- 
memoration in the schools of the United 
States of the opening of the first Hagu 
Conference,’’ and he particularly pointed 
out that ‘‘in the celebration of this anni- 
versary day, and in the instruction of the 
schools throughout the year, the effort be 
made to promote an insight into the tru 
aims and aspirations of our own nation 
and of the other nations with whom w 
are to work together in the making 0! 2 
higher world civilization... ’’ In 1906, 
seven state superintendents of instruction 
recommended the general observance of the 
eighteenth of May in the schools of their 
states. 

Following the commissioner’s letter, the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, meeting ™ 
February, 1907, exactly twenty years ag°, 
strongly supported, in a resolution, the ob- 
servance of the eighteenth of May in the 
schools of the United States. 

The scope of the observance grew stead 
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ily, and in 1908 the American School Citi- 
renship League, which was organized in 
that year to promote international good 
will through the schools, emphasized at the 
outset the importance of celebrating the 
eighteenth of May. 

We have already seen that at the first 
annual meeting of the American School 
Citizenship League, convened as an allied 
organization of the National Education 
Association at its annual convention in 
Denver, the teaching of international good 
will was recognized as a new responsibility 
for the school. Such teaching at that time, 
however, offered great difficulties. A con- 
fused sense of nationalism faced the teacher 
in taking up the new duty, as these pioneers 
at Denver had conceived it. 

To train up the young to think and act 
in the spirit of friendliness and good will 
had long been recognized as an aim of edu- 
cation. It was accepted then as now that 
good will in the daily round of living is a 
desirable factor; that it makes for harmony 
and peace within the nation and promotes 
friendship and justice throughout the 
world. The resourceful teacher had found 
no diffienlty in teaching the child, either 
through the child’s own experiences or 
through the acts of others, the meaning and 
the beneficent results of good will in home, 
community and national life. This had be- 
come a recognized method of citizen train- 
ing. It was generally aecepted that no 
more important precept could be instilled 
into the mind of the young man than this 
spirit of good will, and it was agreed that 
such instruction could hardly begin too 
early, 

When, however, the teacher attempted to 
lead the pupil to appreciate and under- 
stand the beneficent effects of international 
good will, the subject suddenly became com- 
plex. It involved matters extremely deli- 
cate to handle in the schoolroom. At the 
‘ame time, the sponsors of the idea real- 
zed that the abstract conception of inter- 


national good will is meaningless, that it is 
vital only as it is demonstrated in interna- 
tional relationships. To choose such demon- 
stration appropriate to the school curric- 
ulum required nicety of judgment and keen 
insight into educational aims and national 
ideals. Few teachers understood the new 
idea, and those pioneers who were foster- 
ing it realized that the success of the proj- 
ect depended wholly on correct interpre- 
tation of the proper selection of material. 
They worked for the gradual advancement 
of the movement, being concerned not so 
much in securing speedy response as in pro- 
moting intelligent understanding. 

As the observance of the eighteenth of 
May—called interchangeably Peace Day, 
Hague Day, and Good Will Day—became 
an established institution, there was a call 
from the teachers themselves for informa- 
tion concerning material to be used in the 
celebration of the day. The United States 
commissioner of education, Dr. Philander 
P. Claxton, responded to this call. In 1912 
and 1913 he issued government bulletins, 
reprinted in 1914, containing material for 
the observance of the eighteenth of May, 
which he called Peace Day. In preparing 
these publications, at the request of the 
commissioner, I selected material suitable 
for the pupil, being careful to arrange this 
according to grades so that the little chil- 
dren as well as the pupils in the high school 
might grasp the real meaning of good will 
and human brotherhood. There was also 
information for the teacher relating to the 
principles of the movement for interna- 
tional justice, and finally an account of 
the various agencies working to this end. 
The achievements of the two Hague con- 
ferences made a dramatic appeal to the 
children of all grades, while specific demon- 
strations of international good will in edu- 
cational and humanitarian lines, as in- 
stanced in the return of the Boxer indem- 
nity, for example, gave zeal for service to 
the higher ideals of international life. 
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More than a hundred thousand of these 
bulletins were bought from the government, 
and certain European governments au- 
thorized the translation of parts of them 
for distribution to the teachers in their re- 
spective countries for the observance of 
Peace Day in the schools. 

Many of the state superintendents of in- 
struction included in their annual bulletins 
to teachers programs and suggestive ma- 
terial for the celebration of the eighteenth 
of May, which they called Peace Day. 
Some of these were conspicuous contribu- 
tions to the general literature on the teach- 
ing of international good will. 

Other contributions were made by the 
American School Citizenship League, which 
issued plays, pageants and special school 
exercises appropriate to the day. It was 
particularly pointed out by the league, how- 
ever, that the eighteenth of May should 
be celebrated not only by special exercises, 
but also through the regular recitations, 
and suggestions were offered as to what 
might be done through the different 
branches of study. 

More and more, however, the need arose 
for a guide to the consecutive teaching of 
international good will, thus responding to 
the suggestion of Commissioner Brown in 
1906 that such teaching should be included 
‘fin the instruction of schools throughout 
the year.’’ A committee of the Massachu- 
setts Branch of the American School Citi- 
zenship League prepared a graded course 
for the elementary schools, which was pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company in 
1914 and revised in 1918 under the title 
‘*A Course in Citizenship and Patriotism.’’ 
This course, which comprises a book of 
nearly five hundred pages, develops from 
the first year in school, through stories, 
poems and historical references, the spirit 
of good will and cooperation through the 
widening relationships of the child act- 
ing as a member of the home, school, town 
or city, state, nation, and finally as a mem- 
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ber of the world family. The theme of the 
book is citizenship governed by good yill 
and expressed in service. Thousands oj 
teachers are using this book. 

On the subject of international good will 
in its relation to the school, there thus de. 
veloped an important body of literature 
The addresses of speakers on the programs 
of the annual and mid-year meetings of 
the American School Citizenship League 
which met year after year as an allied or. 
ganization of the National Education Asso. 
ciation at its annual conventions, consis 
of discussions covering almost every phase 
of the subject, while certain addresses on 
the main programs of the National Eduea. 
tion Association make conspicuous contri- 
butions to the body of good-will literature 

Outstanding addresses were also given 
at the joint meetings of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction and the American 
School Citizenship League, particularly 
those delivered at the meetings held at Har- 
vard University. The 1914 address of the 
Honorable Justice William Renwick Rid- 
dell, of the Supreme Court, of Ontario, 
stands out as a masterpiece on the subject 
of international good will. 

Then again, the state teachers’ associa- 
tions, through their publications, increased 
the volume of good-will literature. Nearly 
a score of these state associations consti- 
tuted the State Branch of the Americat 
School Citizenship League, a regular sec- 
tion which provided an annual program 0 
the subject of good will, while in some 0! 
the other states where the state associations 
were not organized with sections, the stat 
branch of the league met as an allied or- 
ganization. 

As interest in international good will 
ereased in scope and intelligence, teachers 
began to seek some definite application 0! 
the idea to the subjects in the curriculum. 
Attention centered first on history. There 
were dangers here, lest some who had 
visioned a world governed by good Ww 
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should fail to realize that, in spite of the 
Hague conferences, nationalism still held 
a commanding place in the political field. 
It was necessary to establish a balance 
which would give full play to the ideal yet 
would regulate our expectations in the light 
of actual realities. 

The American School Citizenship League, 
which had arranged the course for the con- 
secutive teaching of international good will, 
set about the task of preparing a course in 
United States history for the elementary 
schools. It appointed some of the leading 
teachers and writers of history to do the 
work and set no time when the task should 
be finished. Such names as Wilbur F. 
Gordy, Philander P. Claxton, James H. 
Van Sickle, Charles E. Chadsey and John 
W. Hall bespeak thoroughness and insight. 

They began with the conviction that 
the aim of history teaching is the train- 
ing for citizenship in its broadest sense. 
The course, which was published by 
Scribners in 1919, consists of five books, 
the last four containing the course of 
study for a particular grade with type 
studies. It is called ‘‘An American Citi- 
zenship Course in United States His- 
tory,”’ the specifie aim of which is to 
teach the social, economie and political 
development of the nation, and to show 
the relations of these three lines of activi- 
ties to similar lines of activities in other 
countries of the world. The course leads 
pupils to make correct measurements in 
human values; to show that the problems 
of developing the resources of the United 
States, of extending industries, of develop- 
ing education and of working out the 
unique experiment of a federated nation 
have been solved by the representatives of 
(iferent nations imbued with the American 
spirit of liberty and justice; to understand 
that the life of the Union has been inter- 
twined with world movements, and that in 
the future our country is destined to play 
a larger part than ever before in the coun- 
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cils of world affairs; and to reaiize that 
the economic and moral welfare of our 
country is consistent with the welfare of hu- 
manity, and that this demands uninter- 
rupted cooperation among the nations, and 
the reign of reason and justice founded 
upon international good will. 

Other guides are necessary for the teach- 
ing of international good will. The league 
has in mind the preparation of a course 
in geography which will recognize that one 
great aim in teaching this subject is to 
make the people of one country more in- 
telligent about other peoples and that 
through geography the social conditions and 
the national ideals of peoples should be 
taught. 

Just before the World War, a significant 
effort was made by the leading states of 
the world to secure international coopera- 
tion in education. The great purpose was 
to establish an International Bureau of 
Education whose functions should include 
a consideration of the teaching of interna- 
tional relations and certain educational 
problems in which the nations have a com- 
mon interest. In 1912 the American 
School Citizenship League was instrumen- 
tal in interesting the government of the 
United States in an international confer- 
ence on education. At the request of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
first vice-president of the league, the United 
States government consented to suggest to 
the Netherlands government the calling of 
such a conference. 

Invitations were sent by the Netherlands 
government to the governments accredited 
to The Hague, asking for the appointment 
of delegates to a conference which should 
meet at The Hague in 1913. Inasmuch as 
a diplomatic conference on education had 
no precedent, government officials felt the 
need of a careful diseussion of this new 
proposition. It was my privilege to respond 
to the request of the United States com- 
missioner of education to visit the capitals 
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of Europe in 1912 and 1913 for the pur- 
pose of explaining to the governments the 
objects of the conference. The Netherlands 
relied on the support of the United States 
for the suecess of the conference, and the 
Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs in- 
vited me to submit a report to him of my 
interviews with the foreign ministers and 
the ministers of education. 

Final invitations were sent out by the 
Netherlands government calling the con- 
ference for September, 1914, and almost 
simultaneously the Department of State of 
the United States, to give the Netherlands 
government an added assurance of the offi- 
cial interest of this government, sent a 
circular telegram to the American diplo- 
matie officers at Paris, Brussels, Copen- 
hagen, Christiania, Stockholm, Athens, 
London, Rome, Vienna, Madrid, Lisbon, 
St. Petersburg, Berne, The Hague with re- 
spect to Luxemburg, Bucharest with re- 
spect to Roumania, and Tokyo, stating the 
interest which the commissioner of educa- 
tion was taking in the conference and re- 
questing each of them to confer with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, or with his 
permission with the Minister of Education, 
for the purpose of securing the acceptance 
of the invitation by the government of 
those countries. Sixteen nations, including 
all the great powers except Germany, ac- 
cepted the Netherlands invitation and ap- 
pointed delegates to the conference. The 
nine United States delegates appointed by 
President Wilson were just on the point 
of taking their steamers when the World 
War broke out. This obviously prevented 
the holding of the conference. This is one 
of the lamentable results of the war, for 
this conference undoubtedly would have 
resulted in an international convention 
establishing an International Bureau of 
Education, which for the first time in his- 
tory would have officially recognized edu- 
cation as a factor in the relationship of 
nations. 
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For several years before the World War. 
however, the national organizations 9 
teachers in the states of Europe had recog. 
nized the teacher as an agent of intermp. 
tional good will. These national organi. 
zations had combined into what was called 
the International Federation of Nationa! 
Federations of Teachers, and one of its in. 
portant departments was the ‘‘ Peace Soo. 
tion.’” The object of this was to work ont 
plans and policies for teaching international 
good will in the schools. The American 
School Citizenship League was the Ameri- 
ean representative of this Internationa] 
Federation, which held its annual meetings 
in the different capitals of Europe. The 
World War practically disbanded this In- 
ternational Federation. 

The idea of international cooperation 
among teachers’ organizations was again 
expressed in 1913 when the board of diree- 
tors of the National Education Association 
voted that its annual meeting in 1915 
should partake of the nature of an inter- 
national congress on education. Following 
a resolution passed by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, authorizing such 
an international congress, the President 
in 1914 sent invitations to all foreign gov- 
ernments having representatives accredited 
to the United States. Invitations were also 
extended by the National Education Asso- 
ciation to educational associations in other 
countries asking that delegates be ap- 
pointed to represent them at the congress. 
This was held in Oakland, California, in 
connection with the Panama-Pacifie Inter 
national Exposition in 1915. Although 
this congress was unofficial in its nature, 
there were representatives from thirty 
states of the world, some officially acered- 
ited and others appointed by national 
associations of teachers. 

The declaration of principles adopted by 
this congress, held in the midst of the World 
War, and participated in by representativ 
of all the belligerent powers, gave proo 
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to the world that civilization, in spite of 
conflict and destruction, still rested on 
stable foundations. This International 
Congress on Edueation appreciated to the 
full the teacher’s responsibility for the 
creation of a new world order founded on 
international good will. To quote from the 
declaration of principles: ‘‘Of all the in- 
stitutions working for the unification of 
mankind and the improvement of the so- 
cial welfare the school stands first, and, in 
consequence, the importance of the stand 
to be taken by those who direct public edu- 
cation and those who teach in the schools 
can hardly be overestimated. What our 
civilization will be in a quarter of a cen- 
tury hence will depend very largely upon 
the attitude assumed toward these new 
questions of international relations by those 
who are responsible for the direction of 
publie edueation in all lands and nations.”’ 
I remember very well how the resolutions 
committee labored over this declaration of 
principles, for we were dealing with a world 
catastrophe for which there was no prec- 
edent. 

To pave the way for a progressive pro- 
gram in international good will after the 
war, the United States commissioner of 
education called a conference at Atlantic 
City in 1918 during the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. This was 
attended by twenty-five of the leading edu- 
cators of the country from which a com- 
mittee was appointed to study educational 
laws and methods in other countries. The 
deliberations of this all-day conference 
registered conflicting views as to the duty 
of teachers and school officials while our 
country was at war, yet at the same time a 
stable current of educational responsibility 
for the future of mankind, as expressed 
in the International Congress of 1915, 
guided and controlled the conference. 

A year after this Atlantic City meeting, 
at the Peace Conference in Paris, educa- 
ton pressed for recognition. The United 
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States Bureau of Education was repre- 
sented at this world gathering. At the sug- 
gestion of the United States commissioner 
of education, authorized by the Secretary 
of the Interior, I had the honor, as special 
collaborator of the bureau, of occupying 
this unique mission. 

Public opinion at Paris was focussed in 
various groups, assembled there to discuss 
the settlement. Two of the international 
groups—the Meeting of Delegates of Allied 
Associations for a Society of Nations, pre- 
sided over by Léon Bourgeois, and the Con- 
ference of the International Council of 
Women and Conference of Women Suffra- 
gists of the Allied Countries and of the 
United States—were outstanding centers of 
influence, being represented, respectively, 
by six and seven allied countries. Both 
groups endorsed the idea of an Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education. The resolution 
to this effect which I presented in the ses- 
sions of the first group was taken, with the 
other resolutions passed by the group, di- 
rectly to the Big Four. The resolution, as 
framed by the education section of the sec- 
ond group, calling for a permanent bureau 
of education, was presented at a meeting of 
the League of Nations Commission of the 
Peace Conference, which received the group 
officially. After speaking for this resolu- 
tion, I presented supporting resolutions 
from the United States Army Educational 
Commission, from the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education 
Association, which had cabled from their 
meeting in Chicago, and from the General 
Education Board — representing educa- 
tional opinion in the United States; and 
from Great Britain, resolutions from the 
Workers Educational Association and the 
National Union of Teachers of Great Brit- 
ain. I also presented the resolution of the 
Léon Bourgeois group. 

The contribution to education on the part 
of the Army Educational Commission, dur- 
ing this period of world settlement, needs a 
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new appraisal in the light of later efforts to 
promote international good will through ed- 
ucation. These three men—Frank E. 
Spaulding, John Erskine and Kenyon L. 
Butterfield—through their carefully bal- 
anced memorandum stating the part educa- 
tion should play in any plan for a united 
world, and their untiring efforts in provid- 
ing real education for our soldiers in 
France after the armistice, stand out as 
beacon lights in this gloomy confusion be- 
tween war and peace. 

The next outstanding effort for interna- 
tional good will through education was the 
World Conference on Education at San 
Francisco in the summer of 1923. The 
world was then in the reconstruction pe- 
riod. Education again responded to the 
needs of humanity as shown in the purpose 
of the conference given in the call: ‘‘To 
afford opportunity for educators of the va- 
rious nations to agree upon principles and 
plans for the promotion of good will and 
mutual understanding, which are universal 
in their application and which can be 
adopted as a definite program to be carried 
out in the schools throughout the world.’’ 

This conference had the same status as 
the 1915 congress, invitations having been 
extended by the President of the United 
States to other nations, as was done in 1915. 
At San Francisco there were representa- 
tives of fifty nations, the greater part of 
them being delegates from teachers’ or- 
ganizations who had been requested by the 
National Education Association to send 
delegates, as in 1915. It was a magnificent 
group of intelligent, earnest, world-minded 
men and women who came together at San 
Francisco! 

The plan of organization was well ar- 
ranged for careful deliberation. The con- 
ference was divided into eight groups: In- 
ternational Cooperation, Dissemination of 
Education Information, Conduct between 
Nations, International Ideals, Health Edu- 
eation, Universal Education, Rural Life 
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Conservation and The Pan-Pacifie Union, 
The agreements arrived at by these groups 
were submitted to the plenary sessions of 
the entire conference. An outspoken char. 
acteristic of the deliberations observed jn 
the groups and the plenary sessions was the 
serious frankness with which the delegates 
expressed their opinions but always with a 
careful regard for other people’s views, 

The conference organized the World Fed. 
eration of National Education Associations, 
the working plan for which were the resolu. 
tions of the group conferences as finally 
adopted by the plenary sessions. These 
resolutions fulfilled the purpose of the con- 
ference as stated in the call. They cordially 
recognized the efforts of the past to teach 
world friendship in the schools as shown 
by the courses of citizenship and good will 
already in use, and finally declared, ‘‘That 
we base future plans for promoting world 
friendship on the great educational back- 
ground established by these devoted efforts 
of teachers to promote international com- 
ity.’’ The conference registered a great 
advance in organizing the educational 
forces of the world for the promotion of in- 
ternational good will. 

After the San Francisco meeting, Mr. 
Raphael Herman offered a prize of $25,000, 
open to people of all countries, for the best 
educational plan designed to forward the 
movement for international comity. The 
competition was conducted by the Commit- 
tee of the World Federation, and the prize 
was won by David Starr Jordan. Every 
suggestion in the Jordan plan, which is en- 
titled ‘‘A Plan of Education to Develop 
International Justice and Friendship,’ ' 
calculated to foster international good will. 
Such devices as international correspon 
dence, international scholarships, exchang' 
professors, orations and essays on the sub- 
ject are very familiar to the teachers of our 
country, and it is the hope that all these 
activities may be increased and extended to 
every part of the earth. 
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The plan also proposed seven subjects for 
study: (1) ‘‘The Teaching of History and 
Patriotism’’; (2) ‘‘International Athletic 
Sports’; (3) ‘“‘Standing Incentives to 
War’; (4) “Ts War Necessary ?’’ (5) 
General Peace Committee to function with 
all organizations not connected with educa- 
tion; (6) a Bureau of Conciliation ‘‘to co- 
operate with governments in army, navy 
and air equipment,’’ and (7) the subject 
under the heading, ‘‘General Machinery 
for International Cooperation’’—as_ to 
whether the federation ‘‘shall form an in- 
ternational committee to scrutinize the 
League of Nations and the problems con- 
cerned in the same with special bearing 
upon international education. ”’ 

The first biennial conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions was held at Edinburgh in July, 1925. 
Committees were appointed to make re- 
search studies on the subjects proposed by 
Dr. Jordan except those on war. It was 
voted, however, that ‘‘the educational fea- 
tures of Sections 3 and 4 be combined with 
the other sections. ’’ 

This great conference at Edinburgh re- 
vised the constitution of the World Feder- 
ation as adopted at San Francisco. Its sec- 
ond article reads: ‘‘The objects of this fed- 
eration shall be to seeure international co- 
operation in educational enterprises, to fos- 
ter the dissemination of information con- 
cerning the progress of education in all its 
forms among nations and peoples, to cul- 
tivate international good will and to pro- 
mote the interests of peace throughout the 
world,’’ 

The second biennial is to meet at Toronto 
this coming August, and when the delegates 
assemble there, most of them will have the 
support of their governments in the work 
of forwarding the spirit of international co- 
operation. Last September, at Geneva, 
fifty-five nations reindorsed the resolution 
adopted two years before, providing for an 
investigation of ‘‘the means by which ef- 
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forts to promote contact and to educate the 
youth of all countries in the ideals of world 
peace and solidarity may be further devel- 
oped and coordinated.’’ The World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations is one of 
the agencies striving to realize this world 
desire. 

These fifty-five nations have established 
at Paris the International Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation, which is reaching 
out for friendly assistance to all organiza- 
tions working to the same end. There are 
thirty-two national committees, function- 
ing as national centers of information un- 
der the Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. Our own committee is composed of 
outstanding men and women in the educa- 
tional and public life of the United States. 

The governments are also assisting stu- 
dent organizations which are working for 
international good will. They have agreed 
on ‘‘the importance of encouraging contact 
between the younger generations of differ- 
ent nationalities,’’ and are at present con- 
sidering a plan which shall facilitate such 
contact. Special traveling facilities, such 
as reduction of railway fares, collective 
passports, exchange of students and visits 
and interscholar correspondence have been 
suggested for embodiment in an interna- 
tional agreement. Many countries, it is a 
pleasure to note, have already adopted these 
devices for encouraging such contacts. 

These young people, however, receive this 
assistance as a matter of course. They 
seem to have taken the project of good will 
into their own hands. It is estimated that 
more than forty thousand students went 
from the United States to Europe last sum- 
mer to travel and to study international re- 
lations. In surveying these youth efforts 
for friendship, one meets with the Interna- 
tional Students Federation and the Inter- 
national Club House for Students, with the 
International Bureau of the Boy Scouts, 
the ‘‘World Camp’’ of the Girl Guides, the 
Junior Red Cross, the International Centers 
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of the World’s Committee of the Y. W. C. 
A. and the World’s Alliance of the Y. M. 
C. A., ete., ete. Where will it all end? 

Shall we, as some fearful observers de- 
clare, find ourselves following in a youth- 
governed world, unable to keep up in this 
race for friendship ? 

Obviously we must broaden our outlook ; 
we must know what is happening in the 
world. The teacher, the torch-bearer of 
truth, must go forward with this great ad- 
venture of international good will. And 
more, as the sower of the seed which ger- 
minates and blossoms into ideas and actions, 
the teacher needs clarity, knowledge. 
Teaching international good will is an in- 
tricate enterprise. It is based on realities, 
on the actions of nations. 

The great endowment, which last year 
sent fifty college professors to the centers 
of Europe for study and observation and 
is planning to send an equal number of 
journalists for the same purpose the com- 
ing summer, might with great wisdom in- 
clude in their excellent plan fifty of our 
forward-minded teachers, those of the 
everyday school, those teachers who create 
the mind of the masses in the expression of 
international good will. The teacher must 
go forward with faith, hope and courage! 


FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN WALES 

THE report of the Board of Education under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, 
for the year 1926, has been published recently. 
An account of it is given in the London Times. 

The report states that the number of pupils 
in the intermediate schools in 1925-26 was 23,- 
757, an increase of 467 on the previous year. 
The numbers, which had begun to decline in the 
year 1922-23, show distinct signs of recovery. 
In 1925-26 seven counties and the four country 
boroughs showed increases in numbers. On the 
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other hand, there were decreases in the number 
of the boys in three out of the 17 areas, and 
of the girls in eight of the areas. In cop. 
sidering these figures, it should be borne ip 
mind that the other secondary grant-earning 
schools in Wales show a considerable increase 
in the number of pupils. This means that the 
number of pupils in attendance at all grant- 
earning schools in the principality stil! cop. 
tinues to grow. 

The average number of pupils at the inter. 
mediate schools is 235, the largest school hav- 
ing 492 pupils, and the smallest 48. Out of 
the total of 5,495 leavers, 2,222 left before they 
attained the age of 16. The figures for the 
girls were a little better than those for the 
boys, the percentage of girls leaving under 16 
being 38.9 and of the boys 42.0. In 1924-25 
the correspondiug percentages were 43.6 for the 
boys and 41.6 for the girls. A table shows that 
in this respect there has been a steady im- 
provement in the last five years. 

The hope is expressed that the total number 
of withdrawals of pupils before the age of 16 
will be continuously reduced. “There is evi- 
dently still a great need,” remarks the report, 
“for giving judicious advice to parents on the 
importance of allowing their children to remain 
at school long enough to derive the best results 
from the education given at the schools.” In 
1925-26 there were 3,599 pupils in the schools 
who were over 16 years of age. This number 
represents only 15.1 per cent. of the total num- 
ber of pupils, a percentage which is much too 
low. It is gratifying to find that, as compared 
with 1924-25, there was an increase of 80 in 
the number of boys over 16. There was, how- 
ever, a regrettable reduction of 22 in the number 
of girls over 16. The report states: 


Wales has every reason to be proud of the facili- 
ties it has provided for the secondary education of 
its boys and girls. The number of pupils attend 
ing secondary schools is also a matter of some 
gratification; but the benefit that should accrue 
from the provision of secondary education is to 4 
large degree lost, if the pupils for whom it 1s ™ 
tended are not enabled to spend at least four or 
five years in acquiring the sound general edu ati . 
for the giving of which the schools were called 
into existence. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL DISCUSSION OF 
EDUCATION 

Deaixa the recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, at Geneva, a session 
of the Edueation Committee was held under the 
chairmanship of Professor Whitney, of Vassar 
College, and attended by a large number of 
representatives of National Councils. 

According to the report in the Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, questions discussed include 
the following: In what particulars does the in- 
¢ruction of girls (after the age of 12 or 14 
years) in schools supported by taxation differ 
from that of boys? Is special provision made 
for girls wishing to take up a trade or outdoor 
work? Are girls taught in the same schools or 
separately? And have they equal facilities for 
continued education when already in employ- 
ment? The question of compulsory attendance 
at the école unique or universal state school for 
the first four years of school life also received 
consideration. 

Interesting statements were made by the 
various delegates. In Rumania boys and girls 
follow exactly the same program, but during the 
boys’ recreation time the girls spend two hours 
daily in sewing, housework and mothercraft 
lessons. In Czechoslovakia all the older girls’ 
time is given up to manual work. The delegate 
touched on the need of more and better training 
colleges for teachers. In Poland the program 
varies according to the intended occupation. 
Between 12 and 14 years old lessons in mother- 
craft are compulsory for girls, who are taken by 
teachers to work in poor homes as “Little 
Mothers,” 

In Palestine eoeducation exists nominally, 
girls attending schools where the interests of 
boys are mainly considered. Only Moslem 
schools are supported by government. In the 
Urthodox Jewish schools, where boys still study 
chiefly the Talmud, no provision is made for 
girls, but there are now modern coeducational 
Jewish schools with a splendid curriculum. Un- 
lortunately these are still too largely staffed by 
men, Almost the only training facilities open 
‘o girls are in nursing and agriculture. 

In Sweden, even when in service, young 
people have to attend continuation schools till 
16 or 18 years old, according to locality. The 
German delegate upheld the plan of the 


Einheitsschule, and a law has been framed 
making attendance compulsory for children of 
all classes, subject to medical exemption. This 
law will come into operation as soon as sufficient 
funds are available to indemnify the private 
schools, which are to be abolished. Coeducation 
is practiced, but all heads are men, and there is 
need of more women teachers. Agricultural 
schools are being started. In the Netherlands 
the drawback of the école unique is felt to be 
the curtailment of valuable studies. Thus 
French has been abandoned during the first four 
years, and not enough time is given to 
mathematics. 

A Canadian delegate deprecated legislation 
for the école unique. In her country, as in many 
Swiss cantons, there is a national free school 
for all classes; attendance is not compulsory, 
but certain examinations must be passed. 

In the United States the plan of the école 
unique is gaining ground, but there is much 
controversy of a religious and political nature. 
In Oregon a bill is to be framed abolishing all 
private schools. It was said that while English 
professors were welcomed to posts in America, 
it is not easy for Americans to obtain work in 
England. Australian delegates expressed a 
need for more women teachers; they already 
have women inspectors. Correspondence schools 
organized by the universities, which supply pro- 
gram, books and examination papers, are won- 
derfully successful. Traveling schools give in- 
tensive six-week courses in domestic science, the 
children dropping other work for the time. 
From South Africa came regrets for the lan- 
guage difficulty. At the union, both English and 
Dutch had been made compulsory, with a con- 
science clause for parents. Afrikaans has only 
lately been standardized, has little literature and 
can not well be employed as the second com- 
pulsory language. But young children’s prog- 
ress is hindered when teachers speak English, or 
even Dutch, only. 


THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE 
THE rapid growth of the junior college move- 
ment makes it possible in many cities for stu- 
dents to go to college in the public school system. 
Speaking before the Institute for Administrative 
Officers of Institutions of Higher Education at 
Chicago, Dr. L. V. Koos, professor of secondary 
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education at the University of Minnesota, gave 
a report of a study of this movement. He stated 
that the movement has doubled in the last five 
years. There are now about 100 public junior 
colleges, more than twice the number reported 
in 1922, and enrolments in these colleges have 
increased about 200 per cent. 

Private junior colleges and those on state 
foundations swell the number reported in the 
United States to well over 300, about 100 more 
than were in existence five years ago. 

The object of the junior college in the public 
school is something much deeper than that of 
merely enabling students to continue their edu- 
cation while living at home, Dr. Koos said. He 
declared the junior college has a “democratizing 
function.” This is “the function of adapting 
the work on this level to the wider range of 
ability represented among those now knocking 
for entrance.” 

General education rather than specialized 
training for a profession is the chief function 
of the junior college or the first two years of col- 
lege work. The two years of the junior college, 
Dr. Koos maintained, will eall for radical modi- 
fications of the curriculum so that studies are 
not chosen for their value in sifting good stu- 
dents from poor ones, but for their genuine edu- 
cational worth to all. He added that “discharg- 
ing this obligation of adapting its work to the 
ability of the students is in no sense a relin- 
quishment of standards. Standards should be 
properly defined by insisting that the student 
work up to the extent of his ability.” 


LOAN FUNDS FOR STUDENTS 

FINANCIALLY handicapped school children de- 
siring to complete their education in elementary 
or high schools, or in colleges are enabled to 
do so through the efforts of national, state and 
local organizations of parents and teachers in 
many states. Methods of handling the details 
vary widely, according to local conditions, and 
the terms applied to the funds appear to be 
chosen in accordance with the particular nature 
of the aid offered, according to the United 
States Burean of Education. Some of the 
funds are administered under the titles of 
scholarship loan funds, students’ aid ecom- 
mittees, students’ loan funds and boys’ loan 
funds. Each community raises and administers 
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its own funds, but the state and national chair. 
men of students’ loan funds committees give 
advice and promote the movement. Sehool 
officials cooperate in the adjustment of specig| 
eases and sometimes in making the loans, 

An appeal was sent throughout South Dakot, 
to promote students’ loan fund day. Special 
demands were made upon the parent teacher 
associations to raise the funds, but other oy. 
ganizations and individuals were asked to par. 
ticipate. The funds are administered by , 
general chairman acting as director of the 
department of education. A scholarship was 
arranged for the community raising the largest 
fund per capita, based on the number enrolled 
in the schools of town or city. 

A subcommittee of three, with a bonded 
treasurer, receives and administers the funds, 
which are safeguarded against depletion 
through dishonesty or otherwise by a short 
time paid-up insurance policy taken out in 
favor of the fund. Any boy or girl who has 
been graduated from high school and can 
secure the endorsement of three responsible 
people may borrow money from this fund 
without the payment of interest during schoo 
years and with a slight charge for interest for 
the years after school until payment is made 
Students may attend any institution of higher 
learning in the state. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE FOR 
BOYS IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

TWENTY-EIGHT vocational agriculture depart 
ments in the schools of South Dakota rendered 
services to 57,802 persons in the state during the 
past year, according to a statement in tie 
United States Daily by Dr. C. H. Lane, chiet ot 
the agricultural education service of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. Dr. Lane says 
that the 476 farm boys who studied vocational 
agriculture in the high schools of South Dakota 
during the past year have done a great deal 
toward bettering the conditions on their farms 

Each boy was given an opportunity, and also 
urged, to carry out as many of the practices 
mentioned below as possible, in order to give 
him the skill, knowledge and confidence he nee¢s 
when he starts farming later on, and some © 
the boys, according to Mr. Danielson, sta’ 
supervisor of vocational agriculture for Sout! 
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Dakota, completed as many as 40 practices 
under the direct supervision of their instructors. 
During the summer months each boy also ecar- 
ried out a productive home project, keeping an 
accurate record of all receipts and the expenses. 
The home project was put on a business basis 
and it was carried out aceording to the best 
practices as represented in the community and 
those recommended by the State Agricultural 
College and experiment station. 

A few of the more important practices which 
the boys engaged in, in addition to their regular 
required home project work, are soldering and 
repairing home utensils, beautifying the farm 
home, culling the home poultry flock, painting 
farm buildings, repairing harness, introducing 
pure bred livestock on home farm, feeding home 
flock balanced rations, selecting and growing 
pure bred seed, selecting and storing seed grown 
for home farm, introducing alfalfa or sweet 
clover on farm, pruning trees on farm, building 
cement walks, treating grain for smut before 
planting, controlling inseet pests and diseases 
of farm crops, planning definite rotations for 
home farm and spraying fruit trees on home 
farm. 

In addition to the foregoing activities on the 
farm under the supervision of the agricultural 
teachers, the boys modeled poultry houses, 
started savings accounts, took part in agricul- 
tural plays and demonstrations, kept records 
and accounts on the home farm, assisted in pro- 
moting school fairs and painted wagons and 
farm machinery. 

The work of the voeational agricultural de- 
partments is not confined to the boys taking the 
regular agricultural courses in the high schools, 
but renders service to the people of the entire 
community as well, by holding community meet- 
ings, giving demonstrations, advice and help. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE SYSTEM IN NEW 
JERSEY 

ALTHouGH the federal government established 
its civil serviee system in 1883, to-day, after 43 
years, only 10 of the 48 states have adopted 
this civil serviee system at all and of these 10 
probably not more than 6 or 7 have publie- 
personnel administration of a reasonably high 
order. Yet the experience of the federal and 
several state and city governments indicates 





that it has substantial advantages in the long 
run over any other system yet devised. 

These facts are pointed out in a recent re- 
port of the Children’s Bureau of the U. 8. 
Department of Labor on “Child Welfare in 
New Jersey” in which considerable space is 
devoted to an analysis of the New Jersey civil 
service system. Because of the very great im- 
portance of obtaining and retaining qualified 
personnel for state child-welfare undertakings, 
the New Jersey practice has been analyzed in 
some detail. 

New Jersey, the report says, is one of the 
few states that have realized the value and 
importance of efficient public-personnel ad- 
ministration. The original New Jersey civil 
service law was enacted in 1908 and was based 
on the best practice of that time. It was 
modeled largely on the Illinois, Massachusetts 
and New York laws but was applicable to the 
state and available to local-government services. 
It has been adopted by nearly all the most 
populous counties and by most of the large 
cities. At the present time 84 per cent. of the 
public personnel employed by the state comes 
within the classified civil service, 96 per cent. 
of the publie personnel in the counties in which 
the act is operating, and 98 per cent. of the 
personnel in cities which have accepted the act. 
Eighty-nine per cent. of the entire state pay- 
roll went to personnel under classified civil 
service control. 

New Jersey appears to have achieved unusual 
success in the matter of orderly, logical control 
of compensation for state employees. During 
and after the late war the civil service com- 
mission rendered notable service to the state in 
providing for equitable compensation without 
permitting inflation of salary schedules. 

Weak points of the system analyzed in the 
report were found in the field of promotions, in 
the fact that the commission depends more on 
the difficulty of entrance examinations than on 
entrance qualifications to eliminate the unfit, 
in the difficulty of disciplining subordinates or 
dismissing those whose presence is detrimental 
to the service, and of removing employees of 
merely average efficiency and replacing them 
with others available for appointment who could 
do the work much better. The report likewise 
draws attention to the fact that a more satis- 
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factory response for all kinds of openings might 
be assured if the commission more readily 
availed itself of means of educating the public 
to the desirability and opportunities offered by 
publie service. 

The commission has done particularly good 
selective work for the engineering and related 
service and better than average in the clerical 
field, but not so good in the social-welfare field. 
The educational requirements in this field have 
been too low and the age limitations are not 
sufficiently logical. 

The survey indicates, however, that New Jer- 
sey represents one of the most extensive and 
progressive state administrations in this field, 
and because of the success already achieved 
and the growing needs of more business-like 
management of local public pay rolls, it is sug- 
gested that the future should see extension of 
the commission’s services to all city and county 


governments. 

In addition to its civil service system, New 
Jersey has a state employees’ retirement system 
which is ranked as one of the best in the 
country from the standpoint of fairness, lib- 


erality and soundness of basis. 


A SURVEY OF LIBRARIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Tue American Library Association has pub- 
lished the fourth and last volume of “A Survey 
of Libraries in the United States.” It is a com- 
pilation of data bearing on every conceivable 
aspect of library work. It is the “questions and 
answers box” through which library workers, 
the world over, are able to exchange ideas and 
methods. Some 1,500 libraries were asked 
thousands of questions that this survey might 
be representative, complete and up-to-date. 

Definitive queries were made in typical form. 
How do public, college and school libraries se- 
lect their books? How do libraries guard 
against theft and mutilation of books? How 
are staff appointments best handled? What 
methods are employed to teach children how to 
use the library? How are books kept clean? 
What is the general practice regarding inter- 
library loans? What use is made of book 
wagons in city systems? What are the average 
salaries for different grades of service in public, 
college and university libraries? How do 
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libraries handle fines? More specialized felj 
were entered. How do libraries select their 
books for the foreign born? What about wor, 
with the blind? What special service is offers 
to Negroes? 

The results of such inquiries were summed up 
in the present four volumes of the “Survey” 
From the most minor details of working condi. 
tions a concise outline is traced, through cireyls. 
tion and reference work, rules and privileges, t) 
administrative organization, support, budgets, 
It goes on into appropriations, standards, legis. 
lation. The compilers speak as fully of binding, 
care of books, library buildings and equipment 
as they do of inventory, accounting, abstracts of 
state laws and administrative 
libraries. 

As a complete exposition of the subject in 
hand, “A Survey of Libraries in the United 
States” represents a painstaking seeking out and 
determining of those facts which have bearing 
on libraries or librarians. 


control of 


SCHOOL CENTERS 

THE tendency to use school buildings for pur- 
poses other than classroom instruction is grov- 
ing gradually but definitely, according to a re- 
port issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education following a survey by Dr. Eleanor C 
Glueck. Buildings are being utilized more and 
more as community and recreation centers and 
for entertainments, club meetings, dancing and 
other social occasions in the evenings. 

Mrs. Glueck’s report is based on returns to 4 
questionnaire answered by the school authorities 
of 722 communities, ranging in size from White 
water, in Wayne County, Indiana, with a popt- 
lation of ninety-six, to New York City, with its 
six million and more inhabitants. 

Nearly half of the replies received were from 
communities of less than 2,500 population, walle 
but 4.2 per cent. were from communities of 
more than 100,000 population. 

Dr. Glueck concludes her study of the ques 
tionnaires with the following generalizations: 


1. The school-center movement is enjoying * 
gradual growth. 

2. In a majority of cases the school-center seaso” 
is six or more months in length. : 

3. Twice a week is the most common number 0 
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nights a center is open, one and five evenings being 
next in frequency. 

4. Practically two thirds of the centers are under 
the management of school authorities, and the trend 
is toward an increase of their control. 

5. The support of school centers is predominantly 
by public taxation. 

6. Not quite half of the school centers have a 
paid staff. 

7. The activities of school centers show a high 
recreational content and are participated in by 


many local groups. 


Dr. Glueck was assisted in the survey by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, the National Com- 
munity Center Association and the social ethics 
department of Harvard University. In trans- 
mitting her report to Dr. John J. Tigert, United 
States commissioner of education, Dr. Glueck 
stated : 

American people are no longer satisfied that 
their school buildings, erected usually at heavy cost, 
be used only for day classes in ordinary instruction. 
Such loss of educational opportunity is not to be 
endured with complacency. Furthermore, idleness 
during six sevenths of the hours of the year is 
contrary to the principles of full utilization of 
plant, and it means waste of investment that is 
abhorrent to a nation which prides itself upon its 
business sense. 

The last quarter of a century has seen, therefore, 
wide extension of the use of schoolhouses for social, 
recreational and community purposes. Thirty-two 
states have definitely provided by law for such use, 
and in the other states school authorities permit it 
under their general powers as custodians. In two 
bulletins of the Bureau of Education the progress 
of this movement has been recorded, and the time 
has arrived for another appraisal of its development. 


Athletics led all other types of activities in 
the 1,569 centers covered by the bureau’s survey. 
The other activities listed were as follows, in 
order of their popularity: Clubs and group 
meetings, entertainments, society meetings, lec- 
tures, social occasions, civie occasions, dancing, 
night school, cooperative activities, quiet study, 
quiet games and public library branches. 


SOURCES AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
SCHOOL FUNDS 
Tue United States Bureau of Education re- 
ports that in many states property tax is the 
sole source of school funds as well as the only 
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source of support for all local and state govern- 
ment. This means that property is becoming 
more and more heavily burdened, and as a re- 
sult states are endeavoring to find new methods 
of taxation for school income. 

They are employing to a considerable extent 
corporation taxes, income taxes and other types 
of taxes instead of, or in addition to, general 
property taxes as a means of producing state 
school revenues. For example, schools in New 
Hampshire, Maine, New Jersey, Virginia, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware and Wisconsin are supported 
in part by one or more of the following: Cor- 
poration tax, bank tax, railroad tax, public ser- 
vice and insurance companies tax. Income taxes 
are used for schools in Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, Arkansas and Delaware; inheritance 
tax in California, Virginia, Louisiana, Michigan 
and Kentucky; severance tax in Louisiana and 
Arkansas. State income taxes for schools are 
considered an excellent source of funds. The 
use of this source has not extended as rapidly 
as its advocates hoped, because of the creation 
of the federal income tax. The severance tax 
is a tax levied on all natural products severed 
from the soil except agriculture. 

The necessity of some type of equalization 
fund coming from state sources is becoming 
generally recognized. Twenty-four states now 
provide state equalization funds in varying 
forms and in varying amounts. It is now be- 
coming generally recognized that the evening 
out of inequalities within the component parts 
of state school systems can be done only through 
equalization funds or through state support of 
minimum school programs. The amount and 
method of distributing equalization funds is a 
problem which the bureau says must be care- 
fully worked out in each state on the basis of its 
school needs and conditions, administrative or- 
ganization, methods of taxation for support of 
public institutions and the like. 

The most common methods of distribution of 
state funds are: (1) Per pupil basis, either 
school census, average daily attendance, aggre- 
gate attendance or enrolment. Forty-five states 
distribute some or all of their funds on one of 
these per pupil bases. (2) Per teacher basis, in- 
eluding number of teachers, graduated grant 
proportioned to salary basis, graduated grant 
proportioned to qualifications basis. Sixteen 
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states use one or more of these in distributing 
some of their state funds. (3) On some spe- 
cifically equalizing basis. Twenty-four states 
now have equalizing funds. (4) Miscellaneous 
bases or combinations of different bases. 

Of these different methods, distribution on the 
census basis is considered least equalized in ef- 
fect. School enrolment basis, average daily at- 
tendance or aggregate attendance basis, number 
of teachers employed, distribution of state 
money in inverse ratio to the tax valuation of 
the unit to which it is distributed and the direct 
ratio to the tax rate, are other methods of dis- 
tribution which are considered better. In some 
states combinations are employed with ad- 
vantage. 

Another plan extensively used is that of en- 
couraging progress in individual communities 
by rewarding through state funds special effort 
on the part of local districts. Frequently the 
state matches dollar for dollar a certain maxi- 
mum amount raised by a local district. This 
system was inaugurated because it was believed 
it was a good method to promote progressive 
practices. Recent studies indicate that state 
funds ean not be satisfactorily used both to 
equalize opportunity and to encourage prog- 
ress in individual communities by rewarding ef- 
fort unless two different funds and systems of 
distribution are practiced. This has led to a 
reexamination of state-aid systems. Reward 
for effort, while an administrative device for en- 
couraging progress, has not the same claim as 
a state responsibility as that of equalization of 
educational opportunity. Of the two the latter 
is of greater importance. 


THE 1928 SCHOOL BUDGET FOR NEW 
YORK CITY 

THE New York City school budget for 1928 
will probably reach a gross total of $125,000,- 
000. This information, published in the New 
York Sun, was made available when Arthur S. 
Somers, chairman of the finance and budget 
committee of the board of education, announced 
recently that all departmental requests had been 
passed upon, with the exception of the sum 
which will be requested for salary increases for 
teachers. 

Exclusive of this item, the committee has 
tentatively approved an increase for 1928 over 
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the 1927 allowance of between $4,000,000 and 
$4,500,000. This year’s appropriation totalled 
$107,494,000. Thus the inerease approved wil] 
bring the 1928 request close to the $112,000,000 
mark. To this will eventually have to be added 
the amount needed for the salary increases, 
made possible by the larger state grant pro- 
vided in the Dick-Rice law passed at the last 
session of the state legislature. 

Although the board of education has not indi- 
eated officially just what salary increases it wil] 
allow, it is understood that in the aggregate the 
salary revisions will require an additional sum 
of about $12,000,000 or $13,000,000. This 
would bring the gross total of the school ap- 
propriation, if approved as requested, to ap- 
proximately $125,000,000, exclusive of building 
allowances, which are paid for from corporate 
stock issues. 

Any figures given at the moment are neces- 
sarily approximate, since the auditing bureau 
of the board has not yet calculated the exact 
totals. No definite totals will be announced 
officially until about the middle of August, 
when the committee will be ready to present its 
report to the board of education for approval 
and to transmit it to the board of estimate. In 
the meantime the auditor’s staff will tabulate 
the requests in detail and “make up” the bud- 
get book. After this the committee will again 
sean its work, and after its final approval the 
budget will be redrafted for presentation to 
the board of education. 

At the last session of the committee the re- 
quest of the board of examiners was considered. 
The examiners were allowed an increase 0! 
$11,000 for the services of assistants. The total 
allowance for this purpose for 1928 is $26,000. 
This will provide for a double reading of al! 
examination papers, a thing the board of ex 
aminers has long advocated as being necessary 
for fairness and accuracy. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Harry YANDELL Benepict, professor of 
applied mathematics and dean of the college of 
arts at the University of Texas, has been elected 
president of the university, to succeed President 
Walter Splawn. 
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JosepH CLIFTON Brown, president of the 
State Teachers College at St. Cloud, Minne- 
wota, has been chosen president of the State 
Teachers College of De Kalb, Illinois. 


Tue RevereEND Dr. JOHN Marvin DEAN, 
pastor of the Hinson Memorial Baptist Chureh, 
Portland, Oregon, has been chosen president 
of the new school of theology to be known as 
the Western Baptist Theological Seminary, 
which will open on October 1, in Portland. 


Dr. J. O. Creacer, professor of education in 
New York University, and formerly dean of the 
colleze of education of the University of Ari- 
yona, has accepted the position of dean of the 
college of education in the University of 
Arkansas. 


Josepx K. Hart, editor of the education de- 
partment of The Survey, has been appointed 
professor of the philosophy of education at the 
University of Wiseonsin, He will continue as 
an associate editor of The Survey. 


DonaLp SNEDDEN, assistant professor of edu- 
cational psychology at the Cooper Union, New 
York City, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Harvard University. 


Curton WriiaMs, professor of law at Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
chosen dean of the law school at Marquette. 


ETlENNE GiILsoN, professor of medieval phi- 
losophy at the University of Paris and for 1926 
exchange professor from France to Harvard 
University, has been appointed professor of 
philosophy at Harvard. 


Livineston Porter, head of the department 
of history at Whitman College, has been made 
an associate professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Prague. During the past year he has 
heen a visiting member of the faculty of the 
University of California. 

At New York University the following ap- 
pointments are announced: Dr. Edward Pro- 
koseh, of Bryn Mawr College, has been made 
professor of Germanie philosophy and head of 
the department of Germanic languages and 
literatures, to sueeeed the late Professor Law- 
rence A. MeLouth; Dr. Wilford I. King, econo- 
mist of the National Bureau of Economie Re- 
search, has been made professor of economics; 








Dr. Myron W. Watkins, economisc with the 
National Industrial Conference Board, has been 
appointed professor of economics. 


Tue following elections at Findlay College, 
Findlay, Ohio, are announced: Chas. S. Rice, to 
be assistant professor of education; Bernita 
Dreitzler, to be head of the English depart- 
ment; and Madeline O’Brien, to be head of the 
modern language department. 


At the Seripps College for Women, Clare- 
mont, Calif., which will open on September 20, 
Dr. Hartley Burr Alexander, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, will be professor of philoso- 
phy; William Sheffield Ament, of Oberlin and 
Pomona Colleges, professor of English; Baron 
Paul d’Estournelles de Constant, of Paris, as- 
sistant professor of French language and lit- 
erature; Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, of Yale 
University, professor of history and biography. 


Artuur F. SourHwick, teacher of history 
and debate in the Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed director of ad- 
missions and appointments at the College of 
Wooster. 


Harry Levy, a research fellow of the Na- 
tional Research Council, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Freperick G. BEHRENDS, extension professor 
at the New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University, has assumed the director- 
ship of Hope Farm, a community and school 
for children at Verbank, N. Y. Dr. Behrends 
succeeds Mrs. B. V. Hazzard, who resigned after 
twenty years at Hope Farm. 


Puiuie Ker, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Social Workers, has 
been chosen director of research at the New 
York School of Social Work. 


J. F. Stennrn@, senior tutor of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford University, and divinity lecturer 
and lecturer in Hebrew, has been elected warden 
of Wadham College to sueceed Joseph Wells. 


J. G. C. ANpErson, of Christ Church College, 
Oxford University, has been chosen professor of 
ancient history at Oxford. 


Ar Armstrong College, Durham, England, M. 
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V. C. Jeffreys has been appointed lecturer in 
education, to succeed Professor J. F. Duff, re- 
cently appointed senior lecturer in education at 
the University of Manchester. 


Sir CuHarLes WILLIAM CHADWICK OMAN, pro- 
fessor of modern history at the University of 
Oxford, has been awarded the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws by the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Cuartes H. Haskins, professor of history 
and political science, and William S. Ferguson, 
professor of ancient history, at Harvard Uni- 
versity, received the honorary degree of Th.D. 
from the University of Louvain, Belgium. 


A TESTIMONIAL luncheon was given by friends 
for Charles H. English, who recently resigned 
as director of playgrounds of schools of Chi- 
eago. William McAndrew, superintendent of 
schools in Chicago, gave an address. 


Miss Soruie Irene Logs, president of the 
Child Welfare Committee of America, has been 
chosen by the League of Nations to collaborate 
as adviser to the section for the child-welfare 
work of the league. Her first task is to help 
in a survey and study of how to aid blind 
children. 


Dr. Oscar U. B. Oxusson, a member of the 
senate and a leader in adult education in 
Sweden, delivered four lectures on adult edu- 
eation recently at Columbia University. 


Dean P. Lockwoop, professor of Latin at 
Haverford College, has sailed for Rome, where 
he will be for a year head of the classical de- 
partment of the American College. 


Dr. SAMUEL C, PALMER, professor of biology 
at Swarthmore College, sailed last week with 
his family for England to spend a sabbatical 
year there and on the Continent. 


Dr. ARTHUR J. JONES, professor of secondary 
education in the University of Pennsylvania, has 
returned after a sabbatical year spent in travel 
abroad and in the western states. He is now 
teaching at the summer school of the university. 


Dr. ARTHUR ARTON HAMERSCHLAG, president 
of the Research Corporation of New York and 
former president of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology at Pittsburgh, died on July 20, aged 
sixty-eight years. 
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CHARLES FULLER Baker, formerly dean of 
the college of agriculture of the University of 
the Philippines, died on July 20, at the age of 
fifty-five years. 


JuLIUS DRACHSLER, assistant professor o{ 
sociology at the College of the City of Ney 
York, died on July 22, aged thirty-seven years. 

ArTHUR G. CLEMENT, New York state biolo- 
gist and former superintendent of schools a 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., died on July 21, at the 
age of seventy-three years. 


Epwarp S. Cutver, for twenty-five years 
principal of the Millville High School, Wild. 
wood, N. J., died on July 22, aged fifty-eight 
years. 

Mrs. Mary E. Rak, for twenty-five years 
reference librarian at the Chicago Publie Li. 
brary, died on July 23. 


THE Northfield, Mass., Conference of Re 
ligious Education was held from July 21 to 3). 
Among those scheduled to give courses were: 
Professor James Berkeley, of the Newton Theo 
logical Institute; the Reverend Ivar Hellstrom. 
of East Orange, N. J., the Reverend Sidney 
Lovett, of Boston, pastor of the Mount Vernon 
Congregational Church; Professor and Mr 
Louis A. Olney, of Lowell, Mass.; the Reverend 
Miles W. Smith, of Boston, director of re 
ligious education for the Massachusetts North- 
ern Baptist Convention, and Miss Helen RB. 
Stearns, of Elon College, N. C. 


Four centuries of teaching are being cele- 
brated by the University of Marburg this month, 
and universities from all over the world ar 
sending representatives. 


Tue Notre Dame Alumni Association will 
give an annual prize of $500 to the faculty mem- 
ber who, during the year, performs the most 
meritorious service for the university. The 
award will be made at the commencement eac! 
year. For this purpose a permanent fund 0! 
$10,000, over a third of which has already been 
raised, will be established. 


] 


As an incentive to teachers to do exceptional 
work, the board of education of Schenectady, 
N. Y., has awarded to nine teachers $100 each, 
accompanied by a letter of appreciation. 


Ir is reported at Toronto that Raphael Her- 
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man, a manufacturer of Detroit, Mich., will en- 
dow the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, whieh will convene in Toronto from 
August 7 to 12, with a sum of at least a million 
dollars, as soon as that body is legally incor- 
porated and authorized to hold trust funds. 
The federation is an international organization 
and it has not yet been decided in what country 
incorporation will be sought. The chief purpose 
of the fund will be the development and promo- 
tion of internationalism through education. 
Several years ago Mr. Herman offered a prize 
of $25,000 for the best plan for the promotion 
of internationalism through education. The 
prize was won by Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
chancellor-emeritus of Stanford University. 


Sypney University, which has had an annual 
deficit of £8,000, launched an appeal recently 
for £250,000 for endowment and construction 
purposes. 

A spECIAL committee of experts is to be ap- 
pointed by the university subeommittee of the 
League Committee of Intellectual Cooperation 
in connection with the proposal of Professor 
Barany, of Upsala University, for the founda- 
tion of an international university for the train- 
ing of statesmen, diplomats, politicians, political 
writers and professors of political science. 


Justice Manoney, of the Supreme Court, has 
rendered a decision that Irving Crane, a New 
York City lawyer, had been illegally elected to 
the office of secretary of the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Board of New York City. The decision 
resulted from litigation begun by Miss Mabel 
Rees, teacher and taxpayer, who alleged that 
Crane was elected without the vote of a teacher 
member of the board, as is required by the laws 
ot the organization. She said members of the 
board of education were trying to drag the re- 
tirement board into polities by electing Crane 
as secretary. He is the first person not a teacher 
ever to hold the position. In his decision, 
Justice Mahoney said, “a consideration of the 
entire scheme for retiring teachers as established 
in section 1092 of the charter, properly justifies 
the conclusion that the legislature apparently 
Was most anxious that the teachers should have 
4 strong voice in the manner in which the teach- 
ers’ retirement fund should be administered. 
Such consideration for the teachers was per- 
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fectly proper and justified by all existing con- 
ditions.” 

Triau for neglect of duty is faced by teachers 
in publie schools of New York City who absent 
themselves from school in order to marry or to 
take a wedding trip. Such action, according to 
a recent general circular to the schools, is re- 
garded by the superintendent of schools and 
the board of superintendents as inexcusable and 
a neglect of duty. 


Tue U. S. Bureau of Education states that 
schoo) libraries are being installed more rapidly 
than librarians with the necessary educational 
and professional qualifications can be found to 
take charge of them. The number of graduates 
in 1926 from library schools in the United 
States was 200 less than the number required to 
meet the need for graduate librarians. 


THE United States Civil Service Commission 
announces an open competitive examination for 
the position of agent in trade and industrial 
education. Applications must be on file with 
the Civil Service Commission at Washington, 
D. C., not later than August 9. The examina- 
tion is to fill a vacaney under the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C., and vacancies oceurring in positions re- 
quiring similar qualifications. The entrance 
salary is $3,800 a year. The duties will be to 
act as the agent of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Edueation in ascertaining whether or not 
the schools of the various states meet the stand- 
ards proposed and approved for the respective 
states; to advise and give information to state 
authorities in carrying out their plans for voea- 
tional education along trade and _ industrial 
lines, and to make studies of special phases of 
trade and industrial education for vocational 
schools and classes. Competitors will not be 
required to report for examination at any place, 
but will be rated on their education and ex- 
perience, and a thesis or publications to be filed 
with application. 


AUTHORIZATION for two new schools for back- 
ward and sick children in Philadelphia has been 
given. Classes for nutrition, tubercular chil- 
dren and orthopedic cases will be established 
in one school and for retarded children in the 
other. Placing of children in special classes, as 
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explained in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
by Dr. Gladys G. Ide, director of special edu- 
eation in Philadelphia, consists in examination 
of report cards, recommendation by the public 
school teacher, and a psychological test. Eight 
psychologists, connected with this special edu- 
cation department, are daily at work testing 
children. This department, established in 1898, 
came under the supervision of Dr. Ide in 1920. 
She explained that now there are twenty public 
schools in the city, in which there are between 
five and twenty-four special classes. These 
classes cost three times as much to maintain as 
do regular classes. Eight entire schools are 
devoted to special classes only. During the 
month of June, 8,520 children were taken care 
of in special classes, with 422 teachers in 
charge. Forming these classes were: Twenty- 
one cardiac cases; 120, deaf; 270, nutrition; 139, 
nutrition tubercular; 478, orthopedic; 160, 
sight-saving; 5,834, orthogenically backward 
children; 711, orthogenically disciplinary cases; 
226, children who were taught English, and 561 
in the restoration class. 


New York Cry has 300 vacation playgrounds 
this summer, an increase of 100 over last year, 
including 25 summer play schools for the all-day 
eare of children. The play schools are con- 
ducted between 9 A. M. and 5 P. M. daily, in 
accordance with the policy of the last seven 
years. Enrolled are children suffering from 
eurable physical ailments, including malnutri- 
tion, and children whose parents are absent from 
home all day. Food, medical attention and 
nursing are supplied. The Child Study Associa- 
tion of America is opening three new summer 
play schools this season. The association has 
undertaken to demonstrate, first, that the sum- 
mer vacation of the city child who can not go 
to the country can be so organized that he can 
derive from it health, happiness and a chance 
for normal growth, and, secondly, that existing 
institutions, such as schools, hospitals and set- 
tlements, can be used to this end. Although 
these demonstration play schools are located in 
the more crowded parts of the city and are used 
for children who need special supervision, the 
association believes that such schools could fune- 
tion usefully as a community enterprise in any 
city section where children remain through the 
summer. 
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A HIGH school and college for Slovak boys 
and young men in America, costing $1,000,000, 
will be erected near Harrisburg, Pa., if tentative 
plans are approved when the committee of fif. 
teen prominent Slovaks from various parts of 
the United States arranging the details hold 
their meeting in August or September at Scrap. 
ton, Pa. Michael Bosak, a banker and business 
man in Scranton, is chairman of the committee 
of fifteen considering the matter. Mgr. Victor 
Blahunka, of Chicago, IIll.; Mrs. Frances 
Jakaboini, of Reading, Pa., and the Reverend 
Stephen Krasula, of New York, are also on the 
committee. Slovaks in the United States are 
now arranging to improve their educational in- 
stitutions, and in addition to planning for the 
college in Pennsylvania $150,000 is to be ex- 
pended on improvements at the Slovak Girls’ 
Academy at Danville, Pa. 


In order to provide instruction in modern 
methods of agriculture in El Salvador, which 
embraces some of the richest agricultural lands 
in Central America, it is proposed to establish 
by executive decree agricultural schools through- 
out the republic. It is reported that these 
schools will be operated in connection with the 
public schools, and are to have sufficient land 
for practical instruction and demonstration. 
Courses will include the use of modern ma- 
chinery, cattle raising, vegetable cultivation, 
tree culture, use of fertilizers and crop rotation. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SOME EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS 
IN FRANCE 

AFTER some time spent this spring (1927) 
inspecting the work done in the lyeées and in 
the University of Paris, I wish to call atten- 
tion to certain facts, some of which are doubt- 
less already well known, while others may be 
new and of interest to American educators. 

In France, as in most of the continental coun- 
tries of Europe, the education of boys and girls 
who plan to go on to the university is divided 
into three general parts, as follows: I—Pri- 
mary, with children approximately 5 to 10 
years of age; II—Secondary, a six- or sevel: 
year course, taken by boys and girls from 10 
or 11 to 17 or 18 years of age, and which pre 
pares for the general state examinations leading 
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to the Bachelor’s degree (the baccalauréat) ; 
[[[—Superior, the work of the universities and 
other higher professional schools. Thus, French 
boys and girls spend five or six years in primary 
schools, and six or seven years in secondary 
schools. They then take a comprehensive ex- 
amination given by the state and, if they pass 
the examination satisfactorily, they receive the 
bachelor’s degree. They may then enter a 
medical school, a law school, or take advanced 
courses in a university. When they enroll in 
a university, they are not required to attend 
classes and they take no term or annual ex- 
aminations. They are at liberty to do as they 
please, but if they wish an advanced degree 
they must present the result of investigations 
and they must be examined by a committee of 
professors. 

If we had this system in the United States 
of America, the result would be about as fol- 
lows: |1—a primary school that would train 
children up to ten years of age; Il—a secon- 
dary school with a seven- or eight-year course 
leading up to a general or comprehensive ex- 
amination. This secondary school would com- 
bine the work of the junior high school (3 
years), the senior high school (3 years), and 


the junior college (2 years). Or, in some 
American communities where the system is dif- 
ferent, it would combine the work of the gram- 
mar school (2 years), the high school (4 years) 


and the first two years in college. In any case, 
the secondary school work would include that 
of the freshman and sophomore years in col- 
lege, and at that point—that is, at the end of 
the sophomore year—the students would take a 
comprehensive examination covering the funda- 
mental work of the preceding seven or eight 
years. If they passed the examination satis- 
factorily, they would be permitted to enter the 
university. 

A considerable number of our American state 
universities and several universities on private 
foundation now recognize the break between 
the secondary school work and the university 
work as coming between the first two years of 
college and the last two years. Thus, at the 
University of California, for instance, a stu- 
dent must complete satisfactorily the work of 
the first two years—the “lower division”—and 
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receive a “junior certificate” befure he will be 
admitted to the work of the junior and senior 
years. And there are now probably two hun- 
dred junior colleges in the United States. In 
the State of California alone there are about 
thirty, with a total enrolment of seven or eight 
thousand students. There are junior colleges 
that are separate both from high schools and 
from other colleges. There are some junior 
colleges that are, as it were, the graduate 
schools of high schools, the two offering a com- 
bined six-year course. And in one city, Pasa- 
dena, the 6 + 4 + 4 plan has been adopted with 
good results. After the 6-year primary school, 
there is a 4-year high school, followed by a 
4-year junior college. Students who complete 
this course satisfactorily are admitted, directly 
and without examination, to the junior year of 
the University of California, Stanford Univer- 
sity and all other colleges in the state. 

I have come to believe that a separate two- 
year junior college will never succeed. I be- 
lieve a unified six- or seven-year course, or even 
an eight-year course, is better. Or perhaps the 
Pasadena system is the best of all. And this 
system has its counterpart in France. The 
Lycée Condorcet is one of the oldest and most 
highly respected lycées in Paris. It has two 
plants, about a quarter of a mile apart. One 
is the Petit Lycée, with three years of secon- 
dary instruction. The other is the Grand 
Lycée, with a four-year course. 

IlI—If the French system were in use in 
America, the students at the beginning of the 
junior year of our colleges would be treated— 
not as secondary school pupils—but as univer- 
sity students. Attendance would not be re- 
quired. There would be no term or annual 
examinations. And advanced degrees would be 
given only after the completion of a certain 
amount of research and the passing of general 
examinations. Many of our educators favor 
the adoption of such a system, and I wish to 
be counted among those who do. I am con- 
vineed that the present numerical credit system 
in our schools and colleges is unsound and 
inadvisable unless there be a general examina- 
tion at the end, and I believe that in the junior 
and senior years written reports and final com- 
prehensive examinations alone should suffice. 
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There should certainly be no counting of hours 
done in cursu. 

But all is not so perfectly organized or so 
thoroughly articulated in the French educational 
system as we are sometimes led to believe. At 
the formal opening of the University of Paris 
last autumn the rector, M. P. Lapie—who, un- 
fortunately, has died since then—said in part: 
“The need of courses that prepare for univer- 
sity work is, in my opinion, becoming daily 
more evident... Now that many young 
people enter the university immediately after 
taking their bachelor’s degree in the secondary 
schools, the professors find that they have 
audiences of heterogeneous students, some of 
whom are not well prepared and tend there- 
fore to lower the general level of the work of 
the class.” To remedy this situation the rector 
suggested the organization of a year of spe- 
cial preparation for the graduates of lycées. 
He mentioned the fact that there is already 
something of the sort in the schools of medicine, 
and he suggested that there should be such 
special courses preparatory to the work in law, 
in letters, and in the sciences. He added: 
“Between the secondary instruction which aims 
to give general culture both literary and scien- 
tific and the higher instruction of the university 
where each and every one is restricted to his 
specialty, we would create an intermediate in- 
struction, already specialized, since some would 
study only the sciences while others would 
study letters exclusively.” (Reported in the 
Revue de Venseignement des langues vivantes, 
N° 1, 1927, pp. 22-23). 

If this system were applied to the American 
schools and colleges, it would mean that the 
high school and the first two years of college 
would give a well-rounded and well-coordinated 
course in general culture, with a comprehensive 
examination at the end. This would be fol- 
lowed by one year of pre-legal, pre-mediecal, 
pre-scientific, or pre-literary work, before the 
student would be admitted to the highly spe- 
cialized courses of the professional schools or 
to the advanced courses in letters and the pure 
sciences. Again, I wish to register my con- 
viction that such a plan would work admirably 
in America. I am a thorough believer in a 


broad cultural course as preparation for pro- 
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fessional work, but I am quite of the opinion 
that if the work of the high school and of the 
first two years of college were well planned and 
well done, it would give the students all the 
general culture that could be reasonably re. 
quired before the beginning of specialization, 
And, then, if the junior year in college were 
one of special preparation for the professional 
schools, the students should, without difficulty, 
be ready to enter on the highly specialized work 
of the professional schools at the beginning of 
what is now their senior year in college. The 
students would save one year of the time now 
required as preparation for advanced work, 
and, what is more important, they would ineur 
less risk of becoming mere dilettantes. Permit 
me to say that I have great respect for the 
true dilettante who reads and dreams, writes 
or paints, for the pure love of it, but the type 
of dilettante that our colleges frequently de- 
velop, when they require the four full years of 
additional general culture, with no comprehen- 
sive test at the end, is not one who is likely to 
distinguish himself in any line of intellectual 
endeavor. 

Let me add here that a year of pre-literary 
work to prepare for graduate courses in letters, 
as has been suggested, already has its counter- 
part in America. Thus, a college graduate who 
decides to work for his doctor’s degree in 
French literature frequently has to spend at 
least a year getting up his German, Italian and 
Spanish, his Old French and what not, before 
he is ready to be admitted to full candidacy 
for the degree. It is, apparently, to take care 
of just such conditions that the rector of the 
University of Paris suggested the organization 
by the university of a year of special prepara- 
tion. 

There are other movements in French secon- 
dary and higher education that I have noted 
this spring which have led me to believe that 
certain phenomena which we have considered 
peculiar to America are really world-wide. 
Thus, we complain that in our coeducational 
colleges there is a sort of natural segregation 
of the sexes. The girls take cultural courses 
while the boys go in for more utilitarian work. 
I find the same situation at the Sorbonne. In 
one course in Italian in which they were study- 
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ing at the time Dante’s Vita Nuova, there were 
fourteen young women and four young men. 
And this seems to be the rule in such courses. 
I am told that the young men now prepare 
themselves as soon as possible for law or medi- 
cine or for a business life. 

In France there are separate lycées for boys 
and girls. Thus far the boys have been taught 
hy men exclusively. The girls are taught for 
the most part by women although men give 
some of the courses in certain lyeées for girls. 
Well, in 1926, one hundred women and only 
twelve men presented themselves for the com- 
petitive examinations for the secondary certifi- 
cate in English. In the official report on this 
examination a fear is expressed that if this 
situation continues the modern languages will 
have to be taught in large part by women in 
the boys’ lyeées. 

There is also a general complaint that Greek 
is moribund in the lyeées and Latin is failing 
steadily. In an article entitled La contre-ré- 
forme moderniste (Revue de Paris, Dec. 1, 1926, 
pp. 636-065), Professor L. Blum calls attention 
to the steady decline of Greek and Latin in the 
French schools and says: “One can become an 
‘agrégé’ (which entitles one to be a professor) 
“in history ... without being able to read a 
text of Heroditus or Thucydides; one can aspire 
toa chair of philosophy without having studied 
a page of Plato or Aristotle, or to a chair of 
modern languages without knowing a word of 
Greek or Latin.” 

The following official notice appeared in 
January, 1927: “University of Lyons. The 
chair of the Greek language and literature is 
transformed into a chair of English language 
and American literature. Mlle. Villard has 
been appointed professor to oceupy this chair.” 
Note that Greek yields to Anglo-American 
literature and the professor is a woman. 

Another and related movement is to be noted, 
which some of us had come to consider peculiar 
to North America. The director of one of the 
largest lyeées in Paris told me that, before the 
World War, German was a popular language in 
the lyeée, but that now there are ten times as 
many students enfolled in English as in Ger- 
man. He said that German had not come back 
since the war and he believed it would not come 
back for a long time if at all. On the other 
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hand, Spanish was scarcely taught in the 
lyeées of Paris before the war, while now it is 
becoming a popular language. His lycée offers 
two years of Spanish, and they have decided 
to offer four years hereafter. He said the 
young Frenchmen are becoming great “voy- 
ageurs,” and they find that with English and 
Spanish they can travel and do business all 
over the world, while German has little prac- 
tical value outside of Germany. I asked the 
director whether the undeniable cultural value 
of its literature did not lead the students to 
study German. He smiled and replied that the 
students and their parents seemed to-day to con- 
sider of importance only that which has a direct 
utilitarian value. All this seems startlingly 
“American.” But we must not believe that it 
is necessarily due to American influence. It is 
probably not so at all. These movements are 
world-wide, and are probably one result of the 
industrial age in which we are now living. 


1The Bulletin administratif du Ministére de 
l’Instruction Publique (Feb. 15, 1927) gives the 
following results of the final state examinations 
(first part) of the secondary school candidates for 
the baccalauréat who presented themselves in 
June, 1925: 

Examined Passed Per cent. 

Latin-Greek Course... 3451 1534 (=44.4) 
Latin - Modern Lan- 

guages Course.......... 6388 
Latin-Sciences Course 5353 
Science-Modern Lan- 

guages Course ........... 6387 2433 (=38 ) 

Note that of the 21,579 students who presented 
themselves at this time, 8,705 passed, or a little 
over forty per cent. The following October 11,348 
students presented themselves and 4,199 (or 37 
per cent.) passed. I do not know whether all of 
the students who took the examinations in Octo- 
ber were repeating or not. If all were repeating, 
not much more than one half of the total number 
of candidates were passed in 1925. The others 
must study for another year and take the ex- 
aminations again, or they must drop out for good. 
We have in the United States no such severe 
selection of those who are fit to do advanced men- 
tal work and elimination of those who are not fit. 

Note also that of the 21,579 students, 3,451 
had Greek, 15,192 had Latin, and 18,128 had two 
or more modern foreign languages extending over 
a period of six years. Even the students in the 
Greek-Latin course had one modern foreign lan- 


guage. 


2455 (=38.4) 
2283 (= 42.6) 
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If I were asked to sum up the advantages 
that the French organization of schools and 
universities has over ours I should not hesitate 
to mention the following: (1) The general 
teaching of boys by men and of girls by women, 
in the secondary schools, at the time when boys 
need the guidance of men and girls need the 
guidance of women; (2) the comprehensive or 
general examination at the end of the secon- 
dary school course, just before the beginning 
of specialization, and (3) the absence of com- 
pulsory attendance numerical course credits 
and all the machinery of a secondary school, 
after the student begins advanced work, at a 
time that corresponds to the beginning of the 
junior year in our American colleges.” 


2 The following data may be of interest: 
Enrolment in French universities during 1925- 


Law 
9,265 
17,415 


Sciences 
3,891 
12,387 


Letters 
5,301 


All France 12,244 


Medicine 
and 
Pharmacy 
combined 


Medicine Pharmacy 


Senora 5,464 1,107 ~ ate 

All France... 7,151 1,729 4,805 
To these should be added 265 students in theol- 

ogy at the University of Strasbourg; 1,239 stu- 

dents in the ‘‘Ecoles de Plein Exercice de Méde- 
cine et de Pharmacie’’; and 1,367 students in the 
pre-medical course. 

The total enrolment is as follows: 

Paris: 25,123 (French: 15,127 men; 4,259 women. 
Foreign: 4,551 men; 1,186 women.) 

All France: 58,507 (French: 36,860 men; 9,633 
women. Foreign: 9,406 men; 2,608 women.) 
Of the 58,507 students enrolled in all the 

French universities, the University of Paris alone 

has 25,123, or nearly one half. 

And of the total of 58,507, 46,493 are French 
and 12,014 are foreigners. Nearly one fifth of 
the students enrolled are not French. 

It should be borne in mind that all these stu- 
dents had received the baccalauréat, or its equiva- 
lent, before entering the universities. To com- 
pare the enrolment of French and American uni- 
versities, it would therefore be necessary to omit 
the freshman and sophomore students in America 
and count only juniors, seniors and graduate stu- 
dents. 
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The figures given above were taken from the 
Bulletin administratif du Ministére de V’Instrye. 
tion Publique, Feb. 15, 1927. 

By a decree of January 13, 1927, the salaricg 
of professors in the French universities were ¢. 
tablished as follows: 

University of Paris—titular professor of the 
first class, 54,000 franes; of the second class, 45. 
000 franes; of the third class, 36,000 francs, 

Other French universities—titular professor of 
the first class, 36,000 franes; of the second class. 
32,660 frances; of the third class, 29,330 francs. 
of the fourth class, 26,000 frances. The ‘‘ maitres 
de conférences’’ and the ‘‘chargés de cours’? re. 
ceive less. 

It is difficult to make a just comparison of 
salaries in French and in American universities, 
The largest salary in the list given above is 54,0) 
francs. In May, 1927, a French frane is worth 
approximately four cents in American money. At 
this rate, 54,000 frances would buy 2,160 dollars. 
But it would be quite misleading to say that the 
highest salary paid to a full professor in France 
is $2,160. In the first place, a French france will 
go much farther in France than four cents will go 
in the United States. Even in Paris, where living 
is dearer than in the provinces, a first-class seat 
in a street car or auto-bus is usually four cents; 
a taxi drive for a short distanee is four cents, a 
hair-cut is twenty cents, a comfortable room with 
good meals can be had for from $1.50 to $2.00 a 
day. Living is much cheaper than in America, if 
one keeps away from the tourist resorts as the 
French professors always do. A salary of 54,0) 
franes in Paris is certainly equal to $3,000, and 
probably equal to $3,500, in New York. And, in 
the second place, a French university professor 
teaches only two or three hours a week. The rest 
of his time is his own, to write articles or books, 
to give lectures and so forth. 


E. C. Hitts 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





DISCUSSION 
WHAT TEACHERS THINK 


Iv his writings Pliny tells the story of an old 
man who upon entering the arena at the one 
hundred and third Olympiad failed to find 8 
seat. He was not offered one until he had 
searched for some time and finally came before 


the section in which the Spartans were located. 
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They, however, arose to the man and proffered 
yim their seats. Then it was that the old man 
turned to the vast assemblage and said, “All 
Greece knows what it is right to do but only 
Sparta does it.’ We are still undoubtedly as 
ouilty in meeting our civie obligations as was 
al Greece at that hour in meeting the debt of 
honor which was due old age. 

The extent to which our schools should con- 
cern themselves with moral questions of to-day 
and with direct instruetion in the elements of 
character is a debatable question with many. 
There may be a tendeney among school teachers 
to relegate the inculeation of proper standards 
of character and law abidanee to the Sunday 
school, the preacher and the police. We do not 
feel that the agencies of the church have failed 
or are failing. When it comes to blaming the 
police, we feel that we ean have just as much 
crime and degeneracy as we are willing to vote 
for and to pay for. The fixing of ideals and 
habits of purpose, obedience, kindness, justice, 
reverence, honesty, industry, ete., is of tre- 
mendous importance. We must regard any 
teacher who evades these matters as one who is 
neglecting the matter of gravest peril to this 
nation and to our eivilization. 

Counter-edueation is undoubtedly the only 
effective way to lessen the crime wave in this 
country. Ideals of uprightness and of abhor- 
rence of crime can best be instilled into the 
minds of boys and girls during the impression- 
able age. Roosevelt was right when he said 
that “what we wish to do for the average man 
must be done before he is a man, the chances of 
suceess lie in working with the child.” 

It goes without saying that all education 
should be subservient to the building of char- 
acter, that when a moral issue arises all else 
should be placed in the background. Honesty 
's more important than geography, and justice 
is more valuable than arithmetic. The school 
can not handle the great moral problems alone, 
but they have what is the larger opportunity 
‘or building the moral fiber of the next genera- 
tion in our nation. 

The emergency of the situation and the enor- 
mity of the task before us is forcibly indicated 
by the growth of crime, by the wanton wastage 
of human life in many ways, by the total of a 
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million character breakdowns in our land each 
year. The people directly or indirectly respon- 
sible for the present situation were for the most 
part students of our schools only ten (at most 
only twenty) years ago, a fact of self-evident 
proof that we need to change somewhat the 
place of emphasis in the schoolroom, that we 
need to be concerned about what teachers think 
along moral lines. 

What teachers teach and how they teach is 
very largely determined by what they think. 
Attitudes, emotional reactions and ideals that 
pupils are getting from teachers are of more 
importance than anything else they are getting 
in the school room. We recognize of course the 
continued truth of Emerson’s statement that 
“we send our children to school but their feilows 
educate them.” To-day we have to counteract 
the movie, the billboard, the daily newspaper, 
commercialized recreation, cheap magazines and 
many others that Emerson might call “fellows.” 

Feeling that we needed to have some indica- 
tion of what views teachers held on a few of 
the questions that point to character education 
shortages an effort was made to secure such 
data. During the past two years attention has 
been given to this problem and data have been 
collected from teachers in seven Indiana coun- 
ties distributed over the southern two thirds of 
the state, in Kentucky County, and in summer 
session classes at Evansville College. Forty 
points or issues of social, political, industrial 
and religious beliefs and practices were pre- 
sented in the questionnaire. Teachers were 
asked to indicate their own views by stating 
that they favored or opposed the issue or that 
they preferred to allow freedom to individuals 
(others) in favoring or opposing the issues. 

The usual defects of the questionnaire method 
are recognized and the peculiarities of the ques- 
tions which were used are evident. It is impos- 
sible and unnecessary to comment on all the 
data presented in the returns. It seemed best 
in this article to present only those which are of 
definite and unquestioned significance in a pro- 
gram of character education. Many teachers 
did not state opinions on all issues. 

A total of three hundred and ninety papers 
was considered in the study. The only question 
answered by all was on making home brew. 
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All other questions were answered by approxi- 
mately 375 persons each. In reading the data 
it should be noted that the positive attitudes 
shift back and forth between the first two col- 
umns depending on the statement of the issue. 


Oppose Favor Freedom 


Making home brew............ 342 20 58 
Drinking liquor ..................... 356 11 7 
Reporting law breakers... 11 305 49 
Obeying what we think 

BTC DAG LAWS ..n.cccesecosssenn 71 249 44 
Smoking tobacco .............. 262 8 167 
Chewing tobacco... 310 0 56 


Smoking cigarettes ............ 276 6 43 


Driving by traffic cops...... 185 185 4 
Keeping excess change... 274 24 39 
Returning borrowed ar- 

ticles .... Sestaten 7 363 5 
Attending Sunday school 2 258 113 
Paying to expenses of the 

Se Se 5 242 123 
Dancing . ssanbiainiiaiialeip 89 60 212 
Obeying parents in every- 

TN 110 132 97 


The following general deductions may be 
made. It is evident that teachers generally 
favor the enforcement of the prohibition laws 
and that they are opposed to the use of in- 
toxicants. In the matter of obeying all laws 
even though they may be considered bad they 
do not make such a creditable showing. There 
is a pretty general opposition to the use of 
tobacco, especially to the chewing of tobacco. 
It is hard to say whether the tobacco companies 
or the school rooms have effected the larger in- 
fluence. Advertising is a powerful agency in 
changing the habits of a people. 

The data referring to traffic signals are ques- 
tioned; undoubtedly many did not understand 
the question. It would seem that individuals 
who evinced such a preponderance of desire for 
law enforcement at one point would be more 
consistent here than the figures show. And yet 
our actions are governed very much by our de- 
sires. We should like to feel that every teacher 
would instil the finer qualities of honesty into 
boys and girls to the extent that excess change 
would be returned. Instead, the figures indi- 
cate that at least one out of every five does not 
believe that excess change should be returned. 
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If the data submitted mean anything we must 
conclude that there is no well-defined conviction 
on the part of teachers that a well-rounded ady. 
cation needs the support of religion. Undouby. 
edly one of the most startling facts is to be 
found in the matter of obeying parents, Djs. 
obedience of laws of moral codes can surely be 
traced directly to disobedience of parenis 
There may be many counter facts to consider 
here, but undoubtedly the big question is this: 
Are our schools in any way leading children 
to disobey parents? 

As far as the opinions of men and women 
were taken separately there was no evidence 
that either sex had any advantage over the 
other in regard to standards held. Under the 
column indicating freedom there was some 
slight evidence that the women were slightly 
more confirmed in their opinions or shall we 
say that the men were slightly more open- 
minded. It was equally true that all the coun- 
ties reported were more or less consistent in 
opinions; the general tendencies of opinions held 
by teachers in one county pretty well indicated 
the opinions of teachers in every other county. 

After all, it is not so much a question of what 
school teachers think as what they teach chil- 
dren to do. Yet it is pretty hard to teach a 
thing one does not believe. In this study the 
balance of opinion seems to favor the lines of 
established and of generally approved ideals 
and conduct. Surely the facts presented are 
not an inerimination of the teaching profession. 
It is of utmost importance that, in as far as 
society knows what is right thinking, teachers 
think rightly. Such studies as will lead to 
careful evaluation of moral values are as 10- 
portant for teachers to-day as are courses in 
psychology and methods. 

Homer L. HuMKE 

EVANSVILLE COLLEGE 





QUOTATIONS 


THE PROBLEM OF MUSIC EDUCATION 

AMERICAN music education, as 4 national 
problem, seems never to have been systematically 
taken up until the institution provided for ™ 
the will of Augustus D. Juilliard, of New York, 
came into existence. Conservatories of one sot 
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and another have flourished, college musie de- 
partments have become more or less influential, 
and schemes for a government faculty of music 
at Washington have been proposed. But the 
question has hardly been asked with such search- 
ing intent and answered with so definite a plan 
and a policy as by the Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation, since it opened an office with Eugene A. 
Noble as secretary. 

Quite a dramatic happening was the estab- 
lishment of the foundation; a kind of “Rhein- 
gold” to many persons, and a glowing ring, 
ready for anybody to seize who might stretch 
out his hand. But a very matter-of-fact hap- 
pening to Dr. Noble, and one challenging the 
common sense, rather than the eupidity, of men 
and women in the tone world. There arose a 
contest for possession; hopeless, of course, for 
the attacking side. There has resulted, how- 
ever, and perhaps a little the sooner on account 
of the uproar, an organization which assumes 
responsibility to the whole United States as an 
educational field. The Juilliard School of Music, 
John Erskine, administrative committee chair- 
man, will have general guidance of the affairs, 
first, of the Institute of Musical Art, Frank 
Damrosch, director; second, of the Graduate 


School, Ernest Hutcheson, dean; and third, of 
the Extension Department, with Philip Greeley 
Clapp in charge. The school trustees will re- 


ceive funds for carrying on these activities from 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation, with which 
Dr. Noble remains officially connected. 

Doubtless the arrangement will be disap- 
proved in certain quarters still; either because 
too mechanical in design or too conventional in 
purpose. Possibly men of wealth make a mis- 
take in trying to compel art into an industrial 
framework. Possibly, too, they are unneces- 
sarily prone to regard that the best art which 
represents civilization as fixed and classic, in- 
stead of that which declares it to be advancing 
and modern. But in any event, something is at 
last formulated which looks both inclusive and 
practical. The musician of New York, Chicago, 
San Franciseo, or wherever else, will have all of 
yesterday placed at his command. He can 


seareely expect more from education. He must, 
in conscience, shape to-morrow by his own 
powers of invention.—The Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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ARE SCHOOLS TOO LIG? 

AN interesting issue is raised by a committee 
of the American Institute of Architects which 
is likely to be sharply challenged by boards of 
education and perhaps, too, by many educators. 
This is whether the modern school building is 
not too big for entire efficiency and whether 
it is true that what is gained in economy of 
management and upkeep is not lost in a notice- 
able slump in the quality of the product. 

Philadelphia has many striking examples of 
the modern trend in public-school designing, 
and the tendency is toward larger and still 
larger buildings, especially for the junior and 
senior high schools, and even in some cases 
for the elementary grade buildings. So far as 
the high schools are concerned, their enormous 
inerease in size in recent years has been the 
natural reaction to the effort to lengthen the 
average school life of the pupil. 

It is doubtless easier to meet this pressing 
need for greater and still greater capacity in 
school buildings by erecting larger and still 
larger structures. The cost of the sites, for 
one thing, is an important factor which the 
business department of the system must take 
into account, and the size of classes is another 
about which the pedagogues must decide. 
Meanwhile, the architects are to continue their 
study in behalf of the teachers who are repre- 
sented as protesting against “the modern drift 
toward Jumbomania,” which tends to nullify 
all their efforts—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





REPORTS 


THE SECOND REPORT ON ENGI- 
NEERING EDUCATION 

Tue Board of Investigation and Coordination 
under whose auspices the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education has been con- 
ducting its general investigation has recently 
issued the second installment of its report. 
Two distinct but related issues are considered. 
To quote the text of the report: 


The first and more fundamental is the alterna- 
tive between a unified and a divided educational 
process; the second is the question of the normal 
length of the engineering curriculum. 

A unified educational process implies a curricu- 
lum in which humanistic, scientific and technologi- 
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eal studies are combined into an orderly whole, 
constituting a complete and self-contained branch 
of higher education under unity of supervision. A 
divided process implies a distinct pre-engineering 
curriculum under separate auspices and an engi- 
neering curriculum set up on purely technical lines, 
a plan corresponding to the present educational 
scheme in law, medicine and dentistry. 

The board is of the opinion that the engineering 
colleges in general may best fulfill their purpose 
by providing under their own auspices an educa- 
tional program which is complete in itself and 
which may be entered direct from the secondary 
schools; that this type of program supplies the 
norm in engineering education; but that facilities 
should be afforded for the admission to advanced 
standing of students who desire a more extended 
general academic training before entering upon 
the study of engineering. 

The issue concerning the length of the eurricu- 
lum grows out of the accepted principle that more 
than four years of preparation are needed to equip 
men for creative leadership in the engineering pro- 
fession. The alternative lies between a longer 
prescribed program, to be pursued in full or in 
part by all students, and a normal undergraduate 
program as a base with a variety of supplementary 
programs to fit different needs and preferences. 

The board is of the opinion that it is advisable 
to preserve the usual distinction between under- 
graduate and post-graduate programs and that the 
undergraduate program should be self-contained 
and lead to a degree. Opportunity should be 
afforded and encouragement given to students of 
promise to extend their formal training by means 
appropriate to their aptitude, ability and choice of 
a career, such as the voluntary election of addi- 
tional humanistic studies, the pursuit of post- 
graduate study in a fully qualified institution, or 
through orderly studies pursued in conjunction with 
engineering experience. Four years is regarded as 
the normal length of the undergraduate program. 
In many cases this program may be divided advan- 
tageously into two stages under the same super- 
vision and both reasonably self-contained, in order 
to provide an intermediate goal and facilitate a 
selective process of admission to the upper years. 


The report reviews the purposes of the pro- 
posal to divide the currieulum into distinct eul- 
tural and technical stages and criticizes certain 
assumptions which underlie this plan. The pro- 
posal is said to be “made principally by edu- 
eationists on abstract grounds, but is echoed 
oceasionally by engineers and industrialists.” 
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The assumption “that certain subjects are jp. 
herently cultural and others are not, and that 
any degree of professional orientation puts g 
program beyond the pale of ‘broad’ education” 
is characterized as “incidental to narrowly con. 
ventional definitions of eulture.” Granting that 
the present means to cultural ends in the engi- 
neering curriculum “may be greatly improved, 
it does not follow that they would be bettered 
through dissociation, but that the cultural 
possibilities inherent in engineering education 
should be more fully explored and developed.” 

To the assumption “that it would be proft- 
able to extend the student’s preparatory educa- 
tion by one or two years, and that more valid 
choices of specialization would result” the reply 
is made that: 


The age level and stage of mental maturity 
mark a more significant threshold to professionally 
oriented studies for the engineering student than 
the level of scholastic attainment. . . . It is neces- 
sary to employ the natural enthusiasms of the 
student as incentives for a long and arduous formal 
training under the rising pressure of his instine- 
tive urge to do, to create, to deal with tangible 
and realistic situations, to achieve economic inde- 
pendence and to mate at a normal age. . . . What 
the engineering student needs at the outset is not 
so much a widening of his intellectual horizons as 
a discipline in more intensive and directed methods 
of mental work; the broadening process is more 
effective if distributed over the entire educational 
program. 

A further assumption is that the engineering 
colleges would profit greatly by a preliminary sift: 
ing of their students. Doubtless they would if the 
sifting process were based on a valid trial of in- 
terest, aptitude and ability. However, the actual 


results of a divided program, in which another 
type of college is made to serve as a vestibule t 
engineering, have been seriously disappointing; 1 


appears that the spark of enthusiasm for engineer 
ing is quenched more often than it is kindled and 
that more students are diverted from engineering 
through prejudicial influences than are directed to 
it through constructive educational guidance. 


The report then considers the question “Are 


precedents in education for other professions 
relevant?” The sharp segregation of cultura 
and technical stages in the schemes of preparé- 
tion for law, medicine, dentistry and the re 
ligious ministry are often upheld as examples 
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to the engineering colleges. The report points 
out, however, “that there are few if any paral- 
iels involved, apart from the common use of the 
term ‘profession.’ ” Attention is called to a 
striking dissimilarity of historical backgrounds. 
Edueation for law, medicine and dentistry de- 
veloped from a system of pupillage into an ex- 
tensive system of proprietary schools of strictly 
technical character while engineering education 
erew up in American colleges as an inclusive 
educational process, instituted and directed by 
professional educators, conforming to univer- 
sity standards from the beginning, and con- 
sistently more academic than vocational in type. 
The professions eompared are of distinctly dis- 
similar nature. The professions of one group 
are sharply defined throngh a distinctive legal 
status, involving monopolistie rights and duties 
under the law, with restriction of entrance as a 
protection to society. In contrast engineering 
—concerned with the economie use of materials 
and energy rather than a form of personal ser- 
viee—is one of the very general functions in 
social eeonomy and not the exclusive function 
of a well-defined professional group. The pro- 
fessions concerned also have different relations 
to edueational practice and policy. Law, med- 
icine and dentistry have strong central organi- 
zations, able to formulate and largely able to 
impose strict educational standards. Each of 
these groups has had oceasion to take protective 
measures against the flooding of the profession 
with the poorly educated and meagerly trained 
product of low-grade proprietary schools. The 
elements of general education included in engi- 
neering curricula have long been equivalent to 
those now preseribed for admission to all but a 
few exceptional schools of law and medicine. 
There is no centralized body in the engineering 
profession, and no problem of flooding the pro- 
fession by an exeess of reeruits. It is pointed 
out that: 


The division of an educational program implies 
that its professional stage is designed exclusively 
to fit students for definite professional careers. 
This is not the sole purpose of engineering educa- 
tion... . There would be no conceivable gain to 
‘orlety in making seientifie technology the monop- 
oly of a restricted professional group, as in medi- 
‘ine and law, nor is there any inherent basis for 
limitation of numbers in technological education. 
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On the contrary, there is positive social gain in 
the wide diffusion of men with engineering train- 
ing throughout the entire range of industrial, com- 
mercial and public activity. The professional 
element in engineering education, which gives it 
characteristic form and direction and marks it off 
definitely from a loosely grouped body of scientific 
studies, is of great value, but the undergraduate 
program is conceived not so much as a specific pro- 
fessional discipline as a professionally oriented 
form of education. It is significant that engineer- 
ing training qualifies graduates to function in the 
whole range of directive responsibility in industry 
and public works; less than one-third remain per- 
manently in predominantly technical work and less 
than one-tenth establish themselves in an individual 
professional capacity. 


In a review of the present status of the engi- 
neering eolleges it is pointed out that only four 
of the one hundred and sixty or more engineer- 
ing colleges in the United States and Canada 
have organized their curricula in two distinct 
stages under separate direction. There are 
nineteen polyteehnic institutes and seven col- 
leges of mines which are committed by tradi- 
tion and circumstances to an integral educa- 
tional process. Forty-nine of the engineering 
colleges are included within the land-grant 
system and share its traditions of making a 
liberal type of technical education widely ac- 
cessible to the industrial classes. Forty-two 
other institutions are primarily or exclusively 
undergraduate colleges without distinct pro- 
fessional schools. Of the entire number less 
than one third are included in institutions of 
a university type or organization which pro- 
vides for separate professional schools. 

In a summary of the argument, the board 
concludes its discussion of the unified curricu- 
lum as follows: 


The unified plan of engineering education has 
valid historical sanctions, is firmly fixed in status 
and is consistent with the objectives of the engi- 
neering colleges; it makes the most of the student’s 
motivation, aids in the try-out of his educational 
and professional choices and lends itself to adjust- 
ments of program to fit individual needs; it fits 
into the requirements of the public and industry 
and makes for time economy; it exercises a whole- 
some influence on secondary education and insures 
the requisite sequence of studies; and it subtracts 
nothing vital from the cultural ideals of education, 
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but affords opportunity for a closer linking up of 
cultural and vocational interests. The circum- 
stances which led to the adoption of the divided 
plan in other branches of professional training are 
almost wholly lacking in the case of engineering. 
A general abandonment of the present unified pro- 
gram would be a disrupting influence in educa- 
tional organization and would have little support 
from the engineering profession. There has been 
no demonstration of the superiority of the divided 
plan on either cultural or technical grounds, when 
programs of equal total length are compared; and 
no convincing case has been made for its general 
adoption. 

Defense of engineering education as a unified 
process should not be mistaken as a plea for uni- 
formity. There is no inherent reason why all 
engineering colleges should be organized on the 
same plan or offer similar programs of studies. 
Standardized uniformity is sterile, but diversity 
makes for progress which is more often spread 
through experiment and example than imposed 
through mass movements. A comparison of engi- 
neering curricula of the unified type with present 
curricula in medicine and dentistry indicates that 
the engineering colleges enjoy greater freedom 
from standardization. Local circumstances may 
make a division between the engineering curriculum 
and the introductory general studies advantageous 
in particular institutions and it is well that the 
plan should be fully tried out. The actual trials 
thus far made have not achieved assured success 
and the more notable advances of recent years have 
been achieved in institutions which maintain a 
unified program. 


The question of the length of the normal en- 
gineering curriculum is discussed in some de- 
tail. The review of past and present experi- 
ence indicates that the four-year undergraduate 
curriculum has been a dominant type for eighty 
years, that numerous efforts to establish longer 
regular programs have been made, that many 
of them have been abandoned and that there is 
now but one institution other than certain co- 
operative schools where the first degree in engi- 
neering can not be gained in four academic 
years. Many institutions encourage students to 
pursue a combined program in arts and engi- 
neering as a voluntary measure. The efforts to 
establish longer required programs have aimed 
principally to advance the standards of engi- 
neering education on its humanistic and scien- 
tifie sides, rather than to extend the technical 
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instruction to a more advanced level. It has 
been the general experience that the longer 
formal curricula have lacked the drawing power 
needed to insure a satisfactory numerica] 
success. 


While these efforts have been made by distiy 
guished institutions there has been no instane 
where the superiority of teaching personne] o: 
physical facilities . . . has been so marked as ty 
be the determining influence in the result. More 
over, it does not appear that efforts were made tp 
assure strong moral or material backing for thes 
experiments from the engineering professions and 
industries. . . . Many of the proposals for longer 
formal programs are assumed to have a selective 
basis; they are intended to apply to students of 
superior ability or to institutions of a distinguished 
character. Difficulties arise, however, when at- 
tempting to make such a segregation by formal 
means. ... The tangible gains in providing a 
more extended training for selected men have been 
achieved largely on a voluntary basis and in insti- 
tutions which maintain the normal 
between undergraduate and post-graduate work. 
This gain has been in about equal measure through 
the combining of courses in arts and engineering 
on the student’s own initiative, and through an 
increasing tendency to pursue post-graduate work. 
The admirable educational programs for graduates 
which have been developed by certain progressive 
industrial concerns have become important contr 
butions to more extended education for selected 
men. ... These voluntary measures appear to b 
more successfully selective than any formal pr 
scription for longer training, and to afford greater 
flexibility in fitting the educational program to in- 
dividual needs. 


subdivision 


As a policy concerning the length of the 
normal program the board expresses the judg- 
ment that: 


An undergraduate program does not constitutt 
in itself an adequate preparation for many of the 
higher forms of engineering activity, but it em 
bodies the foundation subjects which constitute the 
essential basis of engineering education for the 
great body of students. Up to a certain point, it 
is both necessary and advantageous to organize the 
curriculum in a limited number of divisions which 
aim primarily at group needs; beyond that point 
it is essential that training should be highly 
diversified to meet the needs of individuals and of 
engineering requirements. The board considers 
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e undergraduate program is as extended as 
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can be given to good advantage to considerable 


« of students and that further training 
id be largely diversified in length, type and 
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‘ons to give thorough undergraduate instruc- 
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with specialized facilities are needed for more 
advanced work, It would be wholly unfortunate 
to invite many substantial undergraduate institu- 
tions to inflate their programs, by setting up the 
standard of a five or six-year engineering curricu- 
jum as a measure of educational respectability and 
standing. 

When all factors in the situation are considered, 
it seems desirable to recognize the distinction 
between undergraduate and post-graduate work in 
engineering as normal, to encourage many institu- 
tens to offer the former and relatively fewer the 
latter type of instruction, to plan the undergradu- 
ate curriculum so that it may serve as a terminal 
program for the average student, to make an ex- 
tension of this program optional with the student 
and to encourage the student of promise to extend 
his formal training, either through the voluntary 
election of additional courses in humanistic sub- 
jects before or during the engineering curriculum, 
or through post-graduate study in a fully qualified 
institution, or through orderly studies pursued in 
‘onnection with engineering experience. 


In eonelusion the Board sets forth its con- 
ception of the place and function of the engi- 
neering colleges in the educational scheme and 
ndieates some of its ideals for their future 


pre IZTeSS ¢ 


t is the board’s belief that engineering educa- 
tion is so broad in its aims and that its methods 
are so truly educative as fully to justify its estab- 
lished position as one of the major complete 
branches of higher education. The engineering 
college is conceived to be coordinate in organiza- 
tion and status with the college of liberal arts, in 
both undergraduate and post-graduate divisions. 
There is a clear-cut distinction, however, in their 
purposes and their methods of work, which invests 
the engineering colleges with a professional charac- 
ter. The undergraduate engineering curriculum 
Properly combines humanistic, scientific and tech- 
nological studies into a coherent and integral pro- 
gram whieh is set off from a loose grouping of 
scientific studies by a well-marked professional 
crientation, The professional element in the eur- 
riculum becomes increasingly important in the 
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upper years of the program and dowinates the 
more specialized work of the post-graduate years. 

The board recognizes the need to develop, 
broaden and enrich engineering education, in view 
of the constantly enlarging responsibilities of 
engineers in society and the increasing exactions of 
professional practice. It holds, however, that this 
development should proceed from within, by en- 
hancing the distinctive qualities of engineering 
education, rather than by adding to it unrelated 
elements from without; that the preservation of a 
unified program better lends itself to this end; that 
it is desirable to give a more generous place to 
distinctly humanistic studies in the curriculum and 
to give these studies a form and content which will 
enrich the student’s conception of engineering and 
its place in social economy; and that it is desirable 
to give the student a more connected and better 
grounding in engineering principles; that a greater 
effort should be made to develop the student’s 
capacity for self-directed work; and that these 
ends should be gained, wherever need be, at the 
expense of unrelated studies on one hand and of 
detailed technical training on the other. The board 
holds that detailed training in engineering tech- 
nique should be more adequately provided for in 
both post-graduate and post-scholastic courses. 

The board holds that the principal efforts for 
the improvement of engineering education must 
take the direction of a simpler and better balanced 
curriculum, better selection of students, better 
qualified teachers, better teaching methods, better 
subject matters and more adequate provision for 
advanced training, rather than changes in the 
scheme of educational organization. 

Wma. E. WICKENDEN 
DIRECTOR OF INVESTIGATION, 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A STANDARDIZED MENTAL TEST VS. 
AN UNSTANDARDIZED ENGLISH 
TEST AS A MEANS OF PREDICT- 
ING SUCCESS IN COLLEGE 
ENGLISH 


ALBIon COLLEGE for the past five or six years 
has administered a mental test, of one sort or 
another, to its freshman class. In the begin- 
ning only incidental use was made of the results 
of the tests; more recently, however, there has 
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been a wider application of the mental test 
results to the work of the classroom and to the 
problems of administration and student ad- 
visement. 

Last year when freshman week was insti- 
tuted at the college, it was decided to make the 
intelligence examination a part of the program 
of activities of that week. It was further de- 
cided that the intelligence test should come 
early enough in the week so that the results of 
the test might be available when the division of 
the classes into sections was made. The plan 
was not to use the intelligence rating as the 
sole basis for grouping into sections for class 
instruction, but to use this index along with 
other indices, such as high-school records, ete. 
the was 
larger than any other single class it was pos- 
sible to make a more minute sectioning accord- 


Sinee class in freshman English 


ing to ability there than elsewhere. Since this 
was possible it was thought that a preliminary 
test in English such as might be devised by the 
department of English would add another im- 
portant index to the indices already mentioned 
as bases for sectioning according to ability. 
Accordingly, the head of the department of 
English prepared a brief test requiring about 
twenty-five minutes to administer. 

Various parts of the test deal with the fun- 
damentals of grammar and rhetoric, and one 
part called for a composition of about two hun- 
dred words on the subject of “Why I came to 
Albion College.” 

The test was graded on a point basis, a maxi- 
mum number of points being assigned to each 
part of the test answered perfectly. An in- 
dividual might earn, on any section of the test, 
any number of points from zero up to the 
maximum assigned for that section. The tests 
were graded by the faculty members of the 
English department. 

The mental test was the 1926 edition of the 
“Psychological Examination” put out by the 
National Council on Education. This test is so 
arranged that the student’s score may be deter- 
mined by the total number of points earned in 
the various sections of the test. 

As soon as the English test and the “Psycho- 
logical Examination” had been given we com- 
puted the coefficient of correlation resulting 
from the ratings of the two tests and found it 
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to be .41 = .036. As soon as the grades for th 
first semester were available we found the cor. 
relation between each of the two tests and the 
grades obtained in freshman English, Be 
tween the preliminary English test and the 
semester grades in English the coefficient of 
correlation was .38 + .037 and between “Pay. 
chological Examination” and semester grades in 
English the coefficient of correlation was 
45 = .035. 

The coefficient of correlation between ments) 
test and grades in freshman English is then 
fore seven points higher than the coefficient of 
correlation between preliminary English test 
and semester grades in freshman English, and 
is four points higher than the coefficient of cor. 
relation between preliminary English test and 
mental test. 

In determining the correlation between el- 
lege grades and the two above-mentioned tests 
we proceeded in the following manner: The 
college gives five grades symbolized by the first 
five letters of the alphabet. A grade of “BR” 
indicates failure in the course. “A,” “B,” “(” 
and “D” represent passing in the course with: 
varying degrees of success. In order to obtain 
coefficients of correlation between success in the 
English course and success in the two prelimi- 
nary tests, which in either case is expressed in 
numerical terms, it was necessary to translate 
these letter symbols into numerical equivalents. 
The numerical scale of equivalents was chosen 
arbitrarily. As was previously indicated, the 
college indicates the degree of achievement by 
of the first five letters of the alphabet, 
taking no account of plus and minus signs 
placed after these symbols. However, the fae- 
ulty has fallen into the custom of using the 
plus or minus indices as a means of indicating 
with a finer degree of discrimination the value 
which the instructor has placed upon the stu- 


dent’s work. Our scale of equivalents for the 
freshman 


means 


various indications of success in 
English is as follows: E=0, p-=5, D=10, 
D+=15, C-=20, C=25, C+=30, E -=%, 
B=40, B+=45, A-=50, A=55. The Pear 
son product-moment method was the one whieh 
we used in computing our coefficients of corre 
lation. 
Tuomas M. CARTER 
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